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Foreword and Acknowledgements 


Over the past decades the field of early Jewish and Christian studies has been 
witness to a fascinating number of new, challenging proposals, hypotheses, 
methods, and insights. Almost everything previously believed about, say, the 
development of Jewish sectarianism in the Second Temple Period, the emergence 
and variety of the earliest Christian groups, the gradual formation of rabbinic 
Judaism, and/or the partings of the ways between Christianity and Judaism has 
been carefully re-examined and explained by putting forward diverse yet innova¬ 
tive scholarly approaches. 

Unfortunately, the same cannot be said of the field of early Islamic studies, 
although some undeniable progress has been made in recent years. Still in its 
infancy because of the overly conservative views and methods assumed by most 
scholars working in it since the mid-19th century, this is a field in which the very 
basic questions must now be addressed with decision. 

We still lack, for example, a critical edition of the Qur’an. We do not know 
when exactly its textus receptus was established, even though a few new sug¬ 
gestions have been made in recent years. Nor have we been able to locate with 
accuracy the beginnings of Islam as a new, independent religion. The discovery 
of two South-Arabic inscriptions from the mid-6th century in Ma’rib (present-day 
Yemen) and Muraygan (Saudi Arabia) that invoke God as “the Merciful” and Jesus 
as “his Messiah” instead of “his Son,” thus displaying the very same Christolog- 
ical formula contained in the Qur’an, is certainly astonishing in this respect. So 
too is the fact that the first non-quranic mention of the word “Islam” occurs in 
the inscriptions of the Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem, which dates to the last 
decade of the 7th century. Likewise, it is difficult to say anything about the his¬ 
torical Muhammad if we move beyond the traditional account of Islam’s origins, 
and we definitely need to do so, given the overly literary nature of the earliest 
Islamic sources and the very late date when they were composed. To neglect these 
and other related issues would be like explaining the emergence of the earliest 
Christ-believing groups by exclusively relying on the author of Luke-Acts, who 
offers a rather monochrome picture of Christian beginnings centred upon what 
s/he retrospectively imagined as Paul’s mission; or like accepting the Mishnaic 
and Talmudic legends about Yavneh as the actual birthplace of rabbinic Judaism. 

In short, the dawn and early history of Islam must be studied afresh as part 
and parcel of the complex process of religious identity formation in late antiquity. 
But in order to achieve some success in this appealing task, we must go all the 
way and make use of the theoretical notions and the methodological tools pro¬ 
vided by the new social-science and literary methods (critical discourse analysis, 
narrative theory, semiotics of religion, deconstructionist historiography, etc.) set 
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forth in the study of Second Temple Judaism as well as the study of Christian and 
rabbinic origins. And to re-examine both the quranic narratives on prophecy and 
the early Muslim representation of Muhammad as the Prophet of Islam seems to 
me a good place to start. 

Accordingly, the present book is an attempt to explore Muhammad’s early rep¬ 
resentation from the perspective of quranic intertextuality. That is, my purpose is 
not to reconstruct the historical Muhammad. My concern is rather to understand 
how Muhammad’s image was fabricated and how it eventually matched that of 
other prophets and/or charismatic figures distinctive to the sectarian milieu out 
of which Islam arose. But to understand this, one must first critically analyse 
what the Qur’an tells us, either explicitly or implicitly, about the anonymous 
prophet often alluded to in its pages in the second person singular - who is, in 
my view, too easily identified with Muhammad in spite of the scarce and possibly 
late mentions of the latter in the quranic text - and about one of his most salient, 
though heretofore neglected, intertextual models: Noah. Hopefully the reason for 
labelling him an “intertextual” model for the quranic prophet will become appar¬ 
ent in the pages that follow. 

I would wish to thank Gabriel Said Reynolds (University of Notre Dame), 
Tommaso Tesei (Van Leer Jerusalem Institute), and especially Guillaume Dye 
(Free University of Brussels [ULB]) for their comments and critical insights on 
several sections of this book; the editors of the JCIT book series at De Gruyter, 
Patrice Brodeur, Carlos Fraenkel, Assaad Elias Kattan, and Georges Tamer, for 
agreeing to publish it; Alissa Jones Nelson, Albrecht Doehnert, Sophie Wagen- 
hofer, Katrin Mittmann and Sabina Dabrowski, also at De Gruyter, for their kind 
encouragement and assistance; and above all my wife Olga for her wise advice 
and tender support. It is with much love and affection that I dedicate this book 
to her. 



Chapter 1 / Introduction: The Quranic Noah and 
the Re-mapping of Early Islamic Studies 

The connections between formative Islam and late antique Judaism and Chris¬ 
tianity have long deserved the attention of scholars of Islamic origins. Since the 
19th century, Muhammad’s early Christian background, his complex attitude - 
and that of his immediate followers - towards Jews and Christians, and the 
presence of Jewish and Christian religious motifs in the quranic text and in the 
Hadlt corpus have been widely studied in the West. Yet from the 1970s onwards, 
a seemingly major shift has taken place in the study of Islam’s origins. Whereas 
the grand narratives on the rise of Islam contained in at least some of the ear¬ 
liest Muslim writings have usually been taken to describe with some accuracy the 
hypothetical emergence of Islam in the Arabian Peninsula of the mid-7th-century, 
they are nowadays increasingly regarded as too late and ideologically biased - 
too eulogical, that is - to provide a reliable picture of Islam’s origins. Accordingly, 
new timeframes ranging from the late-7th to the mid-8th century and a number 
of alternative geographies are currently being explored (see e.g., Ohlig and Puin 
2010 ). 

On the other hand, renewed attention is now also being paid to the once very 
plausible redactional and editorial stages of the Qur’an and, thereby, to its pre¬ 
sumed pre-canonical Grundschirften, in which a number of encrypted passages 
from the Old Testament Pseudepigrapha, the New Testament Apocrypha, and 
other writings of Jewish, Christian, and Manichaean provenance can likely be 
found (see e.g. Wansbrough 2004; Kropp 2007; Segovia and Lourie 2012). Like¬ 
wise, the earliest Islamic community is presently regarded by a growing number 
of scholars as a somewhat undetermined monotheistic group that evolved from 
an original Jewish-Christian milieu into a distinct Muslim group perhaps much 
later than is commonly assumed and in a rather unclear way (cf. Hawting 1999; 
Nevo and Koren 2000; Donner 2010), or else as being originally a Christian move¬ 
ment (cf. Van Reeth 2011b; Segovia 2015a, 2015c, 2016). Finally, the biography 
of Muhammad has also been recently challenged due to the paucity and, once 
more, the late date and literary nature of his earliest “biographies” (see e.g. Rubin 
1998). 

In sum, three major trends of thought define the field of early Islamic 
studies today: (a) the traditional Islamic view, which many non-Muslim schol¬ 
ars still uphold as well; (b) a number of revisionist views, which have contrib¬ 
uted to reshaping afresh the contents, boundaries, and themes of the field itself 
by reframing the methodological and hermeneutical categories required in the 
academic study of Islamic origins; and (c) several still conservative but at the 
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same time more cautious views that stand halfway between the traditional point 
of view and the revisionist views. Surveying the history of these three different 
approaches to the manner in which Islam irrupted in the late-antique Near East 
should provide the reader an introductory overview of the way in which this par¬ 
ticular field of research has changed in the past decades. 

The founding of the Ecole Speciale des Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris 
in 1795 marked the beginnings of modern Islamic studies, for it was under the 
school’s second director, Antoine Isaac Silvestre de Sacy, that the first system¬ 
atic curriculum for the teaching of Islamic languages, culture and civilisation was 
established in Europe. Yet the modern study of the Qur’an began with Gustav 
Fliigel, Gustav Weil, and Theodor Noldeke in mid-19th-century Germany. Fliigel 
published the first modern edition of the Qur’an in 1834 (which was largely used 
until the official Cairo edition appeared in 1923) and a Concordance to its Arabic 
text in 1842, while Weil and Noldeke each published, in 1844 and 1860 respec¬ 
tively, a critical introduction to the quranic textus receptus. Weil’s appeared in a 
second edition in 1878, and Noldeke’s, later completed by Friedrich Schwally (in 
1909 and 1919) and Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl (in 1938), soon became 
the seminal work in the field, gaining wide, even uncontested prestige until the 
present day (see Noldeke, Schwally, Bergstrasser, and Pretzl 2013). 

As to Muhammad, the first modern studies were those published by Abraham 
Geiger in 1833, Gustav Weil in 1843, Aloys Sprenger between 1861 and 1869, William 
Muir between 1858 and 1894, and again Noldeke in 1863. Geiger’s pioneering 
essay on Muhammad’s life and Weil’s study of the biblical legends known to the 
early Muslims (1845) were also the first books to explore a number of possible 
early Islamic borrowings from Judaism, while apparent Christian influences - on 
which a few authors such as Ignaz Goldziher and Henry Preserved Smith had 
already provided some useful insights - were first systematically explored by Carl 
Heinrich Becker in 1907. Yet modern scholarship on the beginnings of Islam is 
likewise indebted to the groundbreaking works of Goldziher, whose Muhammed- 
anische Studien, published between 1889 and 1890, represented a first, success¬ 
ful, and in many ways still valid attempt to examine the making and early devel¬ 
opment of Islamic identity against its complex, in fact liminal religious setting. 

For the most part, however, and notwithstanding their intrinsic value, these 
early studies - save those of Geiger and especially Goldziher, which were uncon¬ 
ventional in both their approach and conclusions - tended to subscribe to, and 
thus validate, the traditional master narrative of Islam’s origins. This is particu¬ 
larly noticeable in the case of Noldeke, whose chronology of the quranic text 
largely follows the traditional Muslim chronology, and whose approach to the 
Qur’an as a single-authored unitary document is anything but convincing to a 
postmodern mentality. Yet as Stephen Shoemaker rightly recalls (2012: 124-6), 
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Noldeke had studied with, and was indeed the foremost disciple of, Heinrich 
Ewald, a conservative German theologian and orientalist who opposed the new 
critical methods essayed by Ferdinand-Christian Baur and the Tubingen School 
in the neighbouring field of early Christian studies. In Ewald’s view, all that a 
scholar of early Islam was expected to do was to learn as much Arabic as s/he 
could and willingly accept the traditional account of the rise of Islam, whose 
veracity, therefore, ought not to be questioned. Supported by Noldeke and his 
followers, this view rapidly became mainstream and has been prevalent in the 
field—with only a very few exceptions— ever since. 

Other likewise prominent works published in the late-19th century and 
the first half of the 20th century (up to the late 1950s) include those of Hartwig 
Hirschfeld (1878, 1886, 1902), William Muir (1878, 1896), Charles Cutler Torrey 
(1892), William St Clair Tisdall (1905), Leone Caetani (1905-26), Israel Schapiro 
(1907), Paul Casanova (1911-24), Lazarus Goldschmidt (1916), Goldziher (1920), 
Wilhelm Rudolph (1922), Josef Horovitz (1926), Heinrich Speyer (1931), David 
Sidersky (1933), Anton Spitaler (1935), Richard Bell (1937-9), Arthur Jeffery (1937, 
1938 [see now Jeffery 2007]), Regis Blachere (1947, 1949-50, 1957), and Thomas 
O’Shaughnessy (1948) on the Qur’an; Karl Vollers (1906) and Alphonse Mingana 
(1933-9) on ancient Arabic language and manuscripts; David Samuel Margo- 
liouth (1905,1914), Arent Jan Wensinck (1908,1928,1932), Caetani (1910), Henri 
Lammens (1912,1914,1924,1928), Bell (1926), Tor Andrae (1926,1932), Blachere 
(1952), and William Montgomery Watt (1953, 1956) on Muhammad, the early 
history of Islam, and early Muslim dogma; Alfred Guillaume (1924) and Wensinck 
(1927) on the early Islamic traditions; Joseph Schacht (1950) on the making of 
Islamic law; and Samuel Marinus Zwemer (1012), Wilhelm Rudolph (1922), Margo- 
liouth (1924), Heinrich Speyer (1931), Torrey (1933), Haim Zeev (Joachim Wilhelm) 
Hirschberg (1939), Abraham Katsch (1954), Solomon Goiten (1955), and Denise 
Masson (1958) on early Jewish-Christian-Muslim relations. Among the major 
arguments, discussions, and controversies put forward in this period, the inter¬ 
pretation of emergent Islam as an heretical offshoot of Christianity (Lammens), 
the textual discrepancies between the old codices of the Qur’an and its foreign 
vocabulary (Jeffery), and the representation of Muhammad as either a statesman 
(Watt) or an apocalyptic prophet (Casanova) deserve special mention. 

In the second half of the 20th century, growing attention was paid to the 
situation of the Arabian Peninsula on the eve of Islam and the archaeological wit¬ 
nesses available to us; the information supposedly gathered together by the early 
Muslim authors regarding the dawn of Islam and the different types of literature 
that they produced; the biography of Muhammad and his polemics against both 
Jews and Christians; the language, structure, contents, message, and apparent 
Jewish and Christian subtexts of the Qur’an, as well as its competing interpreta- 
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tive traditions; the formation of the Islamic state and the clash between different 
Muslim groups in the first centuries of Islamic rule; and both the non-Muslim 
views of Islam and the relation between Jews, Christians, and Muslims in the first 
Islamic centuries. Especially noteworthy were the works by Francois Deroche and 
Sergio Noja (1998-2001) on the early quranic manuscripts; Gunter Liiling (1974), 
John Burton (1977), John Wansbrough (1977), Neal Robinson (1996), Stefan Wild 
(1996), and Andrew Rippin (1999) on the quranic corpus, its collection, func¬ 
tion, style, contents, and presumably encrypted texts; Cornelis Versteegh (1993) 
on Arabic grammar and early quranic exegesis; Andrew Rippin (1988), Claude 
Gilliot (1990), and Marjo Buitelaar and Harald Motzki (1993) on the latter; Toshi- 
hiko Izutsu (1959) on quranic semantics; Helmut Gatjie (1971), Fazlur Rahman 
(1980), O’Shaughnessy (1969,1985), and Jacques Berque (1993) on the teachings 
of the Qur’an; Jacques Jomier (1959), Heikki Raisanen (1972), and Roberto Tottoli 
(1999) on the analogies and differences between several themes in the Bible 
and the Qur’an; Youakim Moubarac (1998) and Reuven Firestone (1990) on the 
evolution of the Abraham-Ishmael legends in early Islam; David Thomas (1992), 
Steven Wasserstrom (1995), Camila Adang (1996), Michael Lecker (1998), and Uri 
Rubin (1999) on early Jewish-Christian-Muslim relations; Raisanen (1971) and 
Jane Dammen McAuliffe (1991) on the quranic image of Jesus and Christianity; 
Maxime Rodinson (1961), Watt (1961), Roger Arnaldez (1970), Noja (1974), Michael 
Cook (1983), Martin Lings (1983), Gordon Newby (1989), Francis Peters (1994), 
Rubin (1995,1998), Marco Scholler (1998), and David Marshall (1999) on Muham¬ 
mad and his early biographies; Meir Kister (1980,1990), and Shmuel Ahituv and 
Eliezer Oren (1998) on pre-Islamic Arabia and the rise of Islam; Schacht (1964), 
Albrecht Noth (1973), Wansbrough (1978), Gautier Juynboll (1983, 1996), Motzki 
(1991), and Fred Donner (1998) on the early Islamic traditions and literature; Watt 
(1973), Cook (1981), and Mohammad Ali Amir-Moezzi (1992) on the formative 
period of Islamic thought and early Islamic sectarianism; Patricia Crone (with 
Michael Cook and Martin Hinds, 1977,1980,1986, 1987a, 1987b), Donner (1981), 
Suliman Bashear (1984), Gerald Hawting (1986, 1999), Hamid Dabashi (1989), 
Garth Fowden (1993), Wilferd Madelung (1997), and Firestone (1999) on the rise 
of Islam and early Islamic history; and Bashear (1997) and Robert Hoyland (1997) 
on the early non-Muslim views of Islam. 

A number of these studies (e.g., those of Schacht, Liiling, Wansbrough, Crone, 
Cook, Bashear, Hawting, Rippin, and Rubin) nonetheless adopted a highly critical 
view of the ‘data’ transmitted in the early Islamic sources about the economy and 
politics of 7th-century Arabia, the rise and early development of Islam, the alleged 
biography of Muhammad, and the elaboration, collection, and later canonisation 
of the Qur’an. Drawing partly on Goldziher, Schacht questioned the historicity 
of the Hadit collections. Liiling attempted to reconstruct the textual materials 
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later reworked into the Qur’an and suggested that they were Christian liturgical 
texts. Wansbrough analysed both the Qur’an and the earliest Islamic writings 
about the rise of Islam with the tools of biblical criticism and concluded that if 
the former ought to be regarded as a collection of originally independent texts, 
which were later unified by means of certain rhetorical conventions, about whose 
origin and function we know almost nothing, then the earliest Islamic sources 
should likewise be envisaged as elaborated literary reports that tell us more about 
their authors’ concerns than about how things really took place - a point of view 
shared by Rubin in spite of his more traditional curriculum. For their part, Crone 
and Cook analysed the way in which such purely literary sources re-presented 
the rise of Islam and its historical and geographic background by reviewing the 
non-Muslim documents contemporary with the emergence and early expansion 
of Islam, in addition to which they also studied the plausibly limited role played 
by the Arabian Peninsula along the trade routes of the late-antique Near East, 
which led them to cast doubts on the apparent causes that coalesced to make 
possible the rise of Islam. Bashear also rejected the traditional account of Islam’s 
origins and ventured a new interpretation, according to which Islam gradually 
arose from within a Jewish-Christian context - a thesis that was independently 
developed by Hawting, a pupil of Wansbrough, who later focused his research 
on the first centuries of Islamic rule. Another of Wansbrough’s disciples, Rippin, 
undertook the task of scrutinising the beginnings of quranic exegesis. 

Accustomed to looking at things through the lens of the Muslim tradition, 
many scholars were not convinced by these revisionist approaches, which they 
judged to be excessively controversial and have often been passionately dis¬ 
missed rather than theoretically discussed. Yet a number of such scholars felt 
compelled to at least embrace the innovative and rich terminology displayed in 
those audacious studies, or else realised that, notwithstanding their hypercritical 
results, some of the new methodologies displayed in them could be profitable 
in some measure and contribute to renewing the field of early Islamic studies. 
Moreover, this twofold attitude has made possible the appearance of the still 
conservative but somewhat more cautious view currently shared, though differ¬ 
ently approached and developed, by a growing number of early Islamic schol¬ 
ars, who generally claim that even though the early written sources of Islam 
may very well date to a later period, they are reliable enough and offer us a 
fair picture of the events they comment upon or describe, and that the contra¬ 
dictions inherent in them do not preclude the veracity of the master narrative 
displayed by their authors, which therefore should remain unchallenged. The 
aforementioned works by Motzki and Donner adequately illustrate this appeas¬ 
ing approach, which Angelika Neuwirth, Michael Marx, and Nicolai Sinai have 
recently endorsed in their quranic studies as well. But judging from their sup- 
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porters’ overall conventional theoretical approach, it is difficult to tell whether 
this moderate and at times apparently sophisticated view truly offers a fresh look 
into the origins of Islam or merely serves to disguise the same old ideas advocated 
by earlier, more conservative scholars. Still, it is the view that has gained widest 
acceptance in the field in the past decade. 

More or less sensitive to the paradigm shift encouraged by Schacht’s, Liiling’s, 
Wansbrough’s, and Bashear’s studies, inter alios - i.e., oscillating between its 
partial acceptance and its refusal - among the major works published in the 
last fifteen years, one should mention McAullife’s encyclopaedia of the Qur’an 
(2001-6); Cook’s introduction (2001) and McAuliffe and Rippin’s companions 
to the quranic corpus (2006); Isa Boullata’s and Daniel Madigan’s volumes on 
the religious language of the Qur’an and the quranic self-image (2000 and 2001, 
respectively); Deroche’s study on its written transmission and earliest manu¬ 
scripts (2009, 2014); Neuwirth’s several volumes on the Qur’an as a late-antique 
text and the so-called Meccan suras (2007, 2010, 2011, 2015); Neuwirth, Marx, 
and Sinai’s volume on the quranic milieu (2011); Rippin’s new explorations of, 
and Sinai’s essay on, quranic interpretation (1999, 2001, and 2009, respectively); 
Tottoli’s study on the Bible and the Qur’an (1999) and Reeves’ volume on quranic 
and biblical intertextuality (2003); Amir-Moezzi’s dictionary of the Qur’an (2007); 
Emran El-Badawi’s study on the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel traditions (2014); 
Norman Calder, Jawid Mojaddedi, and Rippin’s sourcebook of early Muslim lit¬ 
erature (2002); Jonathan Brockopp’s companion to Muhammad (2010); Irving 
Zeitlin’s study on the historical Muhammad (2007); Motzki’s (2000) and Andreas 
Goerke and Georg Schoeler’s (2008) volumes on the biography of Muhammad; 
Donner’s and Aziz al-Azmeh’s monographs on the origins of Islam (2010 and 2014, 
respectively); Crone’s essay on the establishment of the Islamic empire (2010); 
Cook’s (2004b) and Hawting’s (2004) studies on the origins of Muslim culture 
and tradition and the development of Islamic ritual; Chase Robinson’s essays on 
Islamic historiography (2003), the Muslim conquests (2004), and the formation 
of the Islamic state (2005); Andrew Marsham’s on the early Islamic monarchy 
(2009); Maria Dakake’s, William Tucker’s, and Najam Haider’s essays on early 
Shiite identity (2007, 2008, and 2011, respectively); Milka Levy-Rubin’s study on 
non-Muslims in early Islam (2011); Michael Bonner’s research on early Arab-Byz- 
antine relations (2004); David Thomas’s and Michael Philip Penn’s volumes on 
the relations between Syriac Christianity and early Islam (2001 and 2015, respec¬ 
tively); Barbara Roggema’s study on Syriac apocalyptic responses to the rise of 
Islam (2009); Emmanouela Grypeou, Mark Swanson, and Thomas’s volumes on 
the encounter of eastern Christianity with early Islam (2006, 2013); Sidney Grif¬ 
fith’s study on the cultural and intellectual life of the Christians living under early 
Islamic rule (2012); Fowden’s recent essay (2014) on the relationship between 
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Graeco-Roman, Syrian Christian, Jewish, Arab, Iranian, and early Islamic cul¬ 
tures in late antiquity; Eger’s likewise recent volume on the early Islamic-Byz- 
antine frontier (2014); George Tamer’s study on the implicit references to, and 
the discussion of, the Hellenistic worldview and its notion of time in pre-Islamic 
Arabian poetry and the Qur’an (2008); and Jonathan Berkey’s comprehensive 
handbook of Islamic history (2003). 

At the same time, and considering that the entire narrative of Islamic origins 
is worth being retold, several scholars have fully assumed the need to look at 
things from a new perspective, and their insights have contributed to further 
developing various revisionist views by exploring afresh - albeit not with equally 
convincing results, but this is normal in any academic discipline - issues such as 
the relationship between method and theory in the study of Islamic origins (Berg 
2003), the sectarian and cultural milieu out of which Islam emerged (Gallez 2005; 
Segovia and Lourie 2012; Gonzalez Ferrin 2013, Zellentin 2013), and its begin¬ 
nings (Nevo and Koren 2000; de Premare 2002; Ohlig and Puin 2010; Micheau 
2012); the authenticity of the Qur’an (Sfar 2000) and its possible Syro-Aramaic 
subtexts (Luxenberg 2000); the origins and function of the quranic collection 
and the results of its contemporary study with the tools of biblical criticism (de 
Premare 2004; Kropp 2007; Pohlmann 2013); the Qur’an’s historical context and 
its biblical subtexts (Reynolds 2008,2010,2011b), its complex textuality and rhet¬ 
oric (Cuypers and Gobillot 2007; Azaiez 2015), its canonisation and sacred char¬ 
acter (De Smet, Callatay, and van Reeth 2004; De Smet and Amir-Moezzi 2014); 
Muhammad’s biography (Powers 2011, 2014; Shoemaker 2012); the making of 
the early Islamic tradition (Berg 2000; Bashear 2004; Shoshan 2004; Reynolds 
2011b); the reworking of biblical figures in early Islam (Dye and Nobilio 2012); and 
early Islamic apocalypticism (Cook 2002). 

However, challenging the ordinary picture of Islam’s origins is perhaps only 
the showiest purpose of some of these studies - the essential one being the 
in-depth re-examination of the complex processes that led to Islam’s formation. 
In order to fulfil this task, however, it seems necessary to assume once and for all 
the methodological theses so perspicaciously formulated by Aaron Hughes (2012: 
128-31): 

[1] We must cease treating Islam ... and Islamic data as if they were somehow special or 
privileged objects of study.... [2] It is time to identify all those approaches that masquerade 
as critical scholarship for what they are.... [3] Islamic studies must appeal to the theore¬ 
tical framework of other disciplines. ... [4] Finally, Islamic studies must integrate itself 
with those critical discourses within the academic study of religion that are non-phenom- 
enological. 
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It should also be mentioned, in conclusion, that the field of early Islamic studies is 
now benefiting from the progress underway in the neighbouring fields of late-an¬ 
tique Near-Eastern studies (Shahid 1984a, 1984b, 1989,1995; Hoyland 2001,2015; 
Jan Retso 2003; Iwona Gajda 2009; Joelle Beaucamp, Frangoise Briquel-Chaton- 
net, and Christian Robin 2010; Averil Cameron and Hoyland 2011; Greg Fisher 
2011; Glen Bowersock 2012,2013; Griffith 2013; Jetse Dijkstra and Fisher 2014; and 
Ward 2014) as well as late-antique and early-Islamic archaeology and epigraphy 
(Magness 2003; Avni 2014; Talgam 2014). 

My belief is that studying the quranic Noah narratives - like any other quranic 
narratives for that matter - may in its own right contribute to the renewed study 
of Islam’s origins, as they provide a fascinating albeit heretofore unexplored 
window into Jewish-Christian polemics and their formative influence upon Islam, 
the textual sources of the Qur’an, the life of the quranic prophet as mirrored/ 
shaped in the quranic text, and the subsequent making of the Islamic prophet 
in the Muhammadan evangelium (i.e., Muhammad’s Sira or “biography”). In 
addition, they offer a likewise overlooked but extremely suggestive glimpse into 
what may be described as the earliest stage of the messianic controversy out of 
which Islam emerged as a new religion and the subsequent development of the 
early Islamic community. The present study examines the form, content, implicit 
purpose, and sources of these narratives, which so far have never been carefully 
scrutinised. It also explores, again for the first time, the use that the authors of the 
Muhammadan evangelium made of the quranic Noah and the implications of this 
for the critical study of Islam’s beginnings. 

As I have indicated above, this is a field nowadays undergoing a slow but 
decisive transformation. Until recently, late-antique religious identities, and 
Islam in particular, were normally taken to be already existent from the very 
beginning, i.e., regardless of the intricate, dynamic, and often ambiguous pro¬ 
cesses that resulted in their formation. Against this naive view, however, it now 
seems clear to an increasing number of scholars that religious identity-making 
usually undergoes a complex threefold process before becoming something 
definite and compelling: (1) unclear dissemination of more or less vague iden¬ 
tity markers against a brewing background of common ideas and practices, (2) 
re-dissemination of such markers along new ad hoc but still fuzzy lines or axes of 
crystallisation, and (3) the final promotion and consolidation of these. In short, 
what usually begins as a juxtaposed set of indeterminate flows gradually trans¬ 
forms into an agglomeration of interdependent clusters before narrowing into a 
few well-defined realms, be they ideas, communities, texts, or practices. And if 
this notion rightly applies to the formation of Jewish, Christian, and Muslim iden¬ 
tities, it may also be used to depict the progressive shaping of their core beliefs 
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and authoritative texts - a context in which intertextuality often plays a remark¬ 
able part. 

Abraham Geiger (1833) was the first scholar to emphasise the Qur’an’s con¬ 
nection to biblical and parabiblical literature, thus “extending] the text’s frame 
of reference beyond the narrow confines of [the] exclusively pagan ‘age of igno¬ 
rance’” (Neuwirth and Sinai 2011: 4) against whose background the traditional 
narrative of Islam’s origins willingly sets the “revelation” of the Qur’an. Studies 
as different from one another as those published over the past nine decades by 
Josef Horowitz (1926), Heinrich Speyer (1931), John Wansbrough (1977), Roberto 
Tottoli (1999), John Reeves (2003), and, more recently, Gabriel Reynolds (2010) 
and Emran El-Badawi (2014) variously draw on Geiger’s pioneer approach. Reyn¬ 
olds, in particular, highlights the fact that “[t]he student of the Qur’an should 
be always alert to the conversation that the Qur’an conducts with earlier texts, 
and in particular to its intimate conversation with Biblical literature” (2010: 36), 
an expression by which he implicitly means - as can be safely deduced from his 
treatment of many pseudepigraphic and apocryphal writings - the parabiblical 
literary tradition as well. Moreover, he coins the term “subtext” as a synonym for 
the biblical and parabiblical literary tradition either explicitly or tacitly present 
in the Qur’an (2010: 23). El-Badawi, in turn, speaks of an “intertextual dialogue” 
(2014: 7) whose many facets should be studied in order to gain a better under¬ 
standing of the quranic corpus - a view shared by Tottoli and Reeves and also, 
although in a more complex form, by Wansbrough, who rightly notes that doc¬ 
trinal stereotypes “have discouraged examination of the document as represen¬ 
tative of a traditional literary type” (2004: xxi). Thus the renewed attention to 
quranic intertextualty, to which, inter alia, Tottoli, Reeves, Reynold and El- 
Badawi witness, seems to prove how very wrong Stefan Wild was in the mid-1990s 
when he stated that increasing scholarly interest in the Qur’an as a textual corpus 
had displaced, if not eradicated, any virtual interest in its intertextual dimension 
(1996: vii-ix). 

On the other hand, Angelika Neuwirth and Nicolai Sinai’s fear that inter¬ 
textual explorations of the Qur’an might at times be “suspected of serving an 
underlying political agenda,... namely, of aiming to demonstrate that the Qur’an 
is nothing but a rehash of earlier traditions in order to discredit the Islamic faith 
and assert Western superiority” (2011:4), seems absurd to me. For genuine schol¬ 
arship serves no other purpose than that of academic research regardless of how 
its results may be reused, and eventually subverted, by pseudo- or non-scholars. 
To put it briefly, scholarship should never subordinate itself to other concerns, 
whether apologetic or destructive, pious or Islamophobic: just as Islamophobic 
prejudices should be denounced as such, Muslim convictions, however respect¬ 
ful one should be of them, cannot be placed beyond rational questioning, nor can 
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critical thinking be identified with a “colonialist” tool, as the late Edward Said 
(1978) and many others after him seemingly pretend. 

Instead of such cautious fear, one would rather expect a work devoted to 
scrutinising the quranic milieu to pay at least some attention to the latter’s inter- 
textual climate (and thereby to address the topic of its Sitz im Literatur in addi¬ 
tion to analysing its alleged Sitz im Leberi); just as one would naturally expect a 
six-volume encyclopaedia of the Qur’an to include an entry on quranic intertextu- 
ality (whereas McAuliffe’s Encyclopedia simply does not provide one!). 

However, the unexamined notion that most scholars and laypeople have of 
what the textus receptus of the Qur’an actually is may be the biggest handicap 
anyone working on quranic (inter-)textuality must confront from the very begin¬ 
ning.. For what we take to be the Qur’an is but a variant reading among others 
that became authoritative around the 10th century; or, to put it in even more 
forceful terms, a variant reading of one of the different and differing codices/ 
recensions of an earlier document which we simply lack - supposing there was 
one single document right from the start, which is doubtful at best (on which see 
Cook 2004a). Furthermore, it is not possible to document that particular codex, 
in spite of all the efforts made to date it back to the mid-7th century, before the 
690s, or the early 8th century, as there is no earlier manuscript that matches it 
in its integrity (Deroche 2014). In fact, prior to that date we only have fragments 
whose nature seems anything but clear. Nor is it reasonable to pretend we can 
easily ascertain the type of documents?) that those earlier preserved fragments 
belonged to. Yet one thing is sure: projecting onto them the notion of a pre-ex¬ 
isting “Uthmanic codex” (i.e., the concept of a pre-Marwanid canonical Qur’an) 
proves an unwarranted assumption, and thus makes little sense (see further de 
Premare [2002: 296-7; 2010], who basically relies on Ibn Sa‘d and persuasively 
points to ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan as the true compiler of the Qur’an; cf. Robin¬ 
son [2005: 100-4], who independently reaches a similar conclusion; and both 
Neuwirth [2007:18-22] and Hamdan [2011], who, while retaining the notion that 
there actually was an “Uthmanic codex” in ‘Utman’s times, do admit the possible 
undertaking of a “second masahif project,” in Hamdan’s own words, under Abd 
al-Malik’s rule). 1 Yet it is upon both that highly debatable retro-projection and the 
idea that the so-called “Uthmanic codex” contains only Muhammad’s ipssima 
verba that the Muslim exegetical tradition overtly builds its discourse. 

Against this overly inoffensive view, however, an increasing number of 
quranic scholars are nowadays willing to admit that we simply do not yet have 
a clear picture of the prehistory of the Qur’an and its collection. There is no 
denying, however, that just as new religions usually take shape only after some 
kind of dialectal variation is explicitly or tacitly allowed within a given religious 
milieu (for these are always complex and dynamic in their very nature), new nor- 
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mative texts usually spread out of a common multidimensional stock of previous 
writings inside a multifaceted, and again dynamic, scribal milieu. A close exami¬ 
nation of quranic intertextuality should thus help to re-locate the quranic corpus 
in its late-antique near-eastern scribal setting, whereas avoiding this necessary 
move would just contribute to reinforcing the notion that, in contrast to any other 
late-antique writing, the Qur’an stands, and must ultimately remain, as an iso¬ 
lated document. 

To claim as Aziz al-Azmeh does, therefore, that “prioritising intertextuality 
analytically and interpretatively de-contextualises Qur’anic emergence and 
extrudes history from the picture, . .. [thus] lending] credence to the situation 
wonderfully described by Paul Valery as he spoke of ‘an Orient of the mind’: ‘a 
state between waking and dreaming where there is no logic nor chronology to 
keep the elements of our memory from attracting each other in their natural com¬ 
bination’” (2013: 2), obliterates the fact that the only apparent “history” that we 
are still repeatedly asked to rely on is the literary story so carefully elaborated by 
the Muslim tradition. In contrast, prioritising intertextuality on the basis, say, of 
the explicit or implicit quranic reuse of earlier Jewish, Christian, and Manichaean 
texts would just help to welcome history into the picture for once, instead of 
clinging to a state closer to dreaming than waking, where both logic and chro¬ 
nology are sacrificed on the altar of a fabricated memory and hence re-shaped 
in an unnatural combination. For the traditional account of the collection of the 
Qur’an provided in the early Islamic sources should be regarded not so much as 
an embellished report but as a powerful discursive strategy, which is worth being 
studied with the tools of critical discourse analysis. 

Additionally, it should be clear that intertextual studies need not primarily 
aim at unraveling a series of literary influences between two or more texts. As 
David Clippinger argues, 


Intertextuality is a method of reading one text against another that illuminates shared 
textual and ideological resonances; the assertion that all texts and ideas exist within a 
fabric of relations. The term “intertextuality” refers to both a method of reading that juxta¬ 
poses texts in order to discover points of similarity and differences as well as the belief that 
all texts are part and parcel of a fabric of historical, social, ideological, and textual rela¬ 
tions. As a whole, intertextuality suggests an important break with prior conceptions of the 
text as an autonomous entity separate from ideology and history. An intertextual reading, 
therefore, crosses disciplinary boundaries and challenges the perceived sanctity of genre by 
demonstrating that all texts and ideas draw upon similar ideological sources (2001:190). 


This is not the same as to say that some texts may have influenced the composi¬ 
tion of other texts. Rather, it means that different texts can be studied together as 
being different, though interconnected, strata of an ongoing intellectual tradi- 
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tion, or regions of a single, though complex, ideological milieu. Boundaries may 
not always be easy to draw between such regions, nor do we always know what 
exactly belongs to each and what does not. The study of Islamic origins is par¬ 
ticularly challenging in this regard, but it must doubtless move along intertextual 
lines in order to move forward beyond the grand narratives to which it has usually 
been subjected. 

Actually, the quranic text itself hints in this direction when it complicates any 
plain equation between “revelation” ( tanzil ), the “writing” ( kitab ) said to contain 
it, the “signs” ( ayat ) of such “writing,” and its Arabic “recitation” ( qur’an ). In Q 
10.37 the “writing” and its “recitation” are clearly to be distinguished. So too in 41:3, 
where the latter is said to contain and to make clear the “signs” of the former (which 
might - only might - be taken to be equated in 41:2-3 with the “revelation” itself). 
Yet 43:3-4 equates the “recitation” neither with the “writing” nor with its “signs,” 
but with the “matrix” or the “mother of the writing” (umm al-kitab ), where the 
“recitation” itself is said to be contained - but which is equated with the “writing” 
in 56:78 (cf. also 85:22)! While in 3:7, after explicitly equating the “writing” with 
the “revelation” itself, we read that only some parts of the “writing” (namely, its 
purely unambiguous verses) are identical to its “matrix”! What can we make of 
this? That is, how are we to understand these slippery categories? Is the “recita¬ 
tion” an outcome of the “writing,” or must we place it above the writing, together 
with its “matrix”? Additionally, is the recitation equal to such a “matrix,” or is it 
different from it insofar as it is merely said to be contained in it? Furthermore, how 
can the “recitation” be said to be contained in it while being, at the same time, 
a mere outcome of the “book” (literally, an exposition of its “signs”)? And what 
about the “writing” itself? How can it be that only some parts of it are identical 
to the “matrix of the book,” whereas its “recitation” is said to be fully contained 
in such a “matrix”? Where do the discarded parts of the “book” belong? And how 
then can the “writing” itself be equated with its “matrix”? To put it in more forceful 
terms: Why is it that we get the impression - as suggested by Michel Foucault in a 
different context - that when we try to organise such notions, say, by their shape 
(i.e., by their very own definition), the very function and the logical extension of 
each one varies, and that we face a similar problem when we try to organise them 
otherwise? 2 Certainly, one could also question the exact meaning and the rich 
connotations of the verbs saddaqa (to confirm) and fasala (to separate?) in 10:37, 
as well as those of the verbs gama‘a (to collect) and qara’a (to recite) in 75:17-18. We 
could thereby ask what relationship there is to be found between them. Likewise, 
one can - and perhaps should - inquire into the exact meaning of the allusions 
to previous revelations, warnings, and legends (maybe also writings?) contained 
in 10:37; 25:4-6; 53:56. In short, we may very well demand whether the Qur’an - 
or at least its Grundschriften - originally functioned as a sort of “palimpsest,” 
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as I have elsewhere suggested (Segovia 2012: 235), and whether the concepts of 
“liminality” and “intertextuality” may thus be apt to define its pre-canonical - 
both redactional and editorial - status. 

None of this amounts to dismissing its originality, however. Neuwirth and 
Sinai are right to say that “if a historical contextualisation of the Qur’an is to be 
pursued with any methodological and intellectual credibility today, it must make 
a determined effort to detect and describe the ways in which the Qur’an’s theo¬ 
logy and literary format could be deemed by the community of its adherents to 
outcast and outbid previous competitors on the scene of religious scriptures in 
such a decisive way that it became the foundational text of a new monotheistic 
religion, Islam” (2011: 14). Still, the process through which the Qur’an became 
that foundational text was neither linear nor uniform, and it is legitimate to ques¬ 
tion whether the process itself was fully accomplished by the mid-7th century. 
Unless one accepts the traditional narrative of the Qur’an’s origins, it is hard to 
assume that there ever existed a unified document behind the so-called “Uth- 
manic codex.” All we have are late reports about how the latter was composed 
after Zayd b. Tabit’s collection of Muhammad’s revelations, either directly or indi¬ 
rectly, i.e., through the mediation of several transmitters. But such late reports 
visibly fall under the category of scriptural myth-making; to put it differently, 
they aim at enforcing the view that there was a single focal point at the origin of 
the textual process that culminated in the production of the Qur’an and that such 
a process was ultimately stable. Scholars in the field of early Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian studies would automatically reject such a view as either naive or fabricated 
ad hoc to exclude any eventual irregularity in the process of canon formation; 
a possible analogy to that view would be to explain the emergence of earliest 
Christianity and/or rabbinic Judaism as a linear process with a single, clear-cut 
starting point. Conversely, most scholars of early Islam believe such a straight¬ 
forward description to be accurate concerning the collection of the Qur’an and 
would instead label any alternative view as dangerously revisionist (see e.g. Sinai 
2014; cf. Dye 2015). 

The sharp implications of this “normative” view for the study of quranic 
intertextuality should not be overlooked. For if the Qur’an simply goes back to 
Muhammad in its totality, and from Muhammad to Utman in such an undemand¬ 
ing manner, then there naturally is little room to undertake any intertextual 
exploration of the quranic corpus that proves capable of moving beyond the plain 
acknowledgement that Muhammad himself was, in his own right, either due to 
his contacts with the Jewish and the Christian communities of Arabia or through 
the heavenly inspirations that he received, well acquainted with the themes and 
writings of the biblical tradition. In other words, such a view tends to equate the 
study of quranic intertextuality with that of Muhammad’s hypothetical sources, 
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and thereby with the study of the pre-history of the Qur’an (see once more Wild 
1996: vii-ix). But then, how is it that certain quranic narratives that seem to be 
dependant on a non-quranic subtext (e.g., the Alexander legend in Q 18:83-102, 
as van Bladel 2008 perspicaciously shows) can only be dated after the 630s? Or 
that others (e.g., the story about Mary’s pregnancy and Jesus’ birth in Q19, as Dye 
2012 convincingly suggests) need to be linked to the Christian liturgical and scrip¬ 
tural traditions peculiar to the Kathisma church in Palestine? Moreover, would 
not Syria-Palestine, on the one hand, and Iraq-Iran, on the other hand, be a more 
reasonable scenario than the pre-Islamic Arabian peninsula for the encourage¬ 
ment of scribal, i.e., intertextual exchanges between Muslims, Christians, Jews, 
Manichaeans, and Zoroastrians? And would not be the time elapsing between the 
beginnings of Muhammad’s career in the Higaz and the 690s or the 710s, when 
the new Arab state was fully formed and Islam promoted as a new religion by the 
Marwanids, represent a more natural timeframe than Muhammad’s own lifetime 
alone for the implementation of such exchanges? 

My purpose in the present book, however, is not to explore these fascinating 
issues but to examine a number of heretofore unnoticed intertextual connections 
between the Qur’an and several Jewish and Christian writings as regards one 
particular literary character that is repeatedly employed in the quranic corpus 
as a model for the quranic prophet, in order to stress the latter’s eschatological 
credentials in a way that his prophetic profile could easily match that of the dis¬ 
tinctive prophets and/or charismatic figures in the late-antique sectarian milieu 
out of which Islam gradually emerged. This was a model that was also later used 
in the Sira literature and elsewhere to strengthen Muhammad’s eschatological, 
even messianic, credentials. Thus both my approach and my method in this book 
are different from what I have published so far in matters of quranic intertextu- 
ality and Muslim identity formation, as can be easily inferred from the following 
remarks. 

I have earlier dealt with the study of some crucial issues concerning the 
complex processes of religious identity formation in late antiquity and a number 
of overlapping intertextual trajectories therein, and also with the study of the 
Qur’an within that specific setting. I have tried to prove, for instance, that the 
quranic portrayal of Jesus’ birth in Q 3:46 and 19:29-30 echoes the Arabic Gospel 
of the Infancy 1:2, which must in turn be read as an adaptation of a previous 
Noahic motif that goes back to the Second Temple Period and was later applied 
to Jesus in both the New Testament and the New Testament apocrypha (Segovia 
2011; see also chapter two below). Originally set out in the Enochic corpus and 
other related writings as a kind of messianic symbol, this motif made its way 
well into late antique times and was reused in different contexts to describe 
Melchizedek, Jesus, and Moses alongside other related motifs that were likewise 
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used to describe these and other figures. In short, the quranic portrayal of Jesus’ 
birth in Q 3:46 and 19:29-30 must be placed in an ongoing tradition of variant 
textual reinterpretations of a single motif whose ideological background is, 
however, much more complex. In a second chapter included in a volume that 
I edited with Basil Lourie in memory of John Wansbrough (Segovia and Lourie 
2012), I explored the parabolic use of natural order as opposed to human disobe¬ 
dience in the prologue to the Book of the Watchers and its fragmentary quranic 
parallels, more specifically the quranic reuse of lEnoch 1-5 for paraenetic pur¬ 
poses in Q 7:36; 10:6; 16:81; and 24:41,44,46 (Segovia 2012). My aim, therefore, was 
to place these seemingly unrelated quranic passages within a well-known and 
continuing intellectual tradition that goes back, once more, to the Second Temple 
Period, and of which one may find numerous textual examples in the prophetic, 
apocalyptic, and wisdom literature of that period; yet this required outlining the 
more probable source of its quranic instantiation, which in my view should be 
searched for in lEnoch 1-5 (especially 2:1—5:4). Finally, I have recently devoted 
a third and somewhat more complex article to the symptomatic rereading of 
Q 56:1-56 in light of Apocalypse of Abraham 21-2 (Segovia 2015b). My purpose 
here was not merely to show that Q 56:1-56 draws almost verbatim on ApAb 21-2 
(especially 21:7; 22:1,3-5), but also that Paul’s Abrahamic argument as reinter¬ 
preted in an overtly supersessionist fashion by the Church is subliminally reused 
against the Jews in the quranic passage in order to lay the foundations of a new 
founding (and again supersessionist) myth - a new myth that is fully indebted, 
however, to the post-Pauline Jewish discussion of Paul’s Abrahamic argument in 
the Apocalypse of Abraham (on which see also Segovia 2014). 

Again, my aim here is to (re)place the Qur’an at the crossroads of the con¬ 
versations and controversies of old to which its texts witness, but now also to 
symptomatically (re)read it in light of some of the events that it mirrors and/or 
to which it provides a literary and conceptual framework, be they episodes in 
the life of an anonymous prophet, portions on the shaping of a new charismatic 
figure, or phases in the development of a new religious community. A word about 
the method I follow in my research seems necessary, therefore, at this juncture. 

My point of departure is a symptomatic reading of Q 11:35 and 49, where Noah 
and the quranic prophet unexpectedly exchange their roles and identities. To be 
sure, the quranic Noah narratives provide a type for the end of time as preached 
by the quranic prophet (on which see Shoemaker 2012:118-96), and thus are sus¬ 
ceptible to a typological reading. Therefore, Noah himself may be said to implic¬ 
itly function as a type for the quranic prophet, who is repeatedly modelled in 
the Qur’an upon various biblical figures (e.g., Abraham, Joseph, and Moses; see 
Tottoli 1999). Yet Q 11:35 and 49 go even beyond such implicit identification in 
that they explicitly substitute one character for another, which represents an 
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unparalleled move in the whole quranic corpus. This made me aware that there 
is seemingly more to the quranic Noah narratives than has been hitherto noticed, 
and therefore helped me establish the working premise of the inquiry that has 
ultimately led to the composition of this book. Additionally, rereading several 
passages of Ibn Hisam’s Sirat Rasul Allah - especially those concerning Muham¬ 
mad’s birth and confrontation with the Meccans - one gets the impression that 
the quranic Noah was also a key figure behind Muhammad’s description. So I 
have decided to expand my research by exploring at some length the apparent 
links existing between these three literary characters. 

Noah obviously fits that category quite easily - that is to say, he is no more 
than a literary figure who appears and reappears rather frequently in the bibli¬ 
cal and parabiblical literature of late antiquity, usually as an apocalyptic type, 
as is also the case in the Qur’an. Conversely, the quranic prophet and Muham¬ 
mad, while being literary figures as well - since they are the main characters of 
two independent writings: the Qur’an and Ibn Hisam’s Sira - should instead be 
regarded as historical figures, or - as the Muslim tradition and most scholars of 
early Islam would have it - as a single historical figure. My point, of course, is not 
to deny their historicity; in this study I am chiefly interested in their literary pre¬ 
sentations. In addition, I should not like to give the impression that, in my view, 
the quranic prophet and Muhammad are to be envisaged as two distinct historical 
characters. Certainly, the quranic prophetical logia go back to a prophet, and it 
is very likely that such a prophet was no other than Muhammad himself. But it 
is nonetheless important to acknowledge that he is only named in the Qur’an 
four/five times (Q 3:144; 33:40; 47:2; 48:29; and 61:6 as Ahmad). Now, these verses 
may well be later interpolations, as David Powers (2011) has recently suggested 
apropos Q 33:40; but even if they are not, they cannot be read as providing an 
absolute clue to the character who is anonymously addressed in the quranic 
corpus as (merely) “you,” unless one assumes that the Qur’an is a uniform text 
containing only Muhammad’s ipssima verba - a view which I have already dis¬ 
cussed in the preceding pages (see also Berg 2006). To put it differently, from a 
purely literary standpoint - and again, it is such a point of view that interests me 
here - the Qur’an mostly remains (like “John’s” gospel, for that matter) an anon¬ 
ymous document. Moreover, how can we be sure that there is only one prophet 
behind the prophetical logia contained in the quranic corpus? The fact is that we 
cannot, even if we pretend otherwise; for again, such a reduction would imply 
reading the Qur’an in light of the Muslim tradition, which may prove for the his¬ 
torian of late-antique religion as problematic as reading the texts gathered in the 
New Testament in light of the Christian theological tradition. And yet there are 
hints in the quranic corpus itself that point in this direction, as I will later argue. 
So I am not claiming here that there actually are several quranic prophets instead 
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of just one. However, for coherence’s sake, I think it is necessary to bear all these 
notions in mind, and therefore to distinguish between the quranic prophet and 
Muhammad as two literary figures and to understand that the prophetical logia of 
the Qur’an are a puzzle that we still need to work out in some very crucial aspects. 
This is why I have decided to denominate the prophet repeatedly alluded to in 
the Qur’an as “the quranic prophet,” without further qualification, and Hisam’s 
literary hero as “Muhammad.” 

Once the connections between both of these figures and Noah become appar¬ 
ent, the next step is to survey the Noahic narratives in the Qur’an and to care¬ 
fully select the passages worthy of consideration in order to explore the Noahic 
shaping of the quranic prophet therein. Undoubtedly, a preliminary distinction 
needs to be made between those quranic passages that simply mention Noah and 
those that build upon the Noah story at some length, retell it in different ways, 
and provide new insights on it. Likewise, distinguishing between core themes 
and motifs and secondary features seems essential to me. So the first task I under¬ 
take in the present book is to work out and classify all such conceptual elements 
and literary units. Next, it seems to me necessary to analyse their possible inter¬ 
relations, both formal and thematic. I offer the results of this methodical cross- 
examination in chapter three. 

Setting apart the quranic Noah narratives from those passages that simply 
mention Noah also entails examining the literary frame and rhetorical conven¬ 
tions of each one, as well as unraveling formulaic repetitions and eventual varia¬ 
tions in tone and style. Simultaneously, I feel some attention ought to be paid to 
the particular distribution of themes and motifs in each narrative and to the way 
in which each one seems to reflect a common purpose. The conclusions reached 
through this selective literary analysis are given in chapter four. 

Little by little, however, one notices that behind such an overall purpose each 
narrative apparently serves a specific intent, and that to decipher this one needs 
to discover its thematic emphasis, which is in turn singled out by the rhetorical 
dynamism peculiar to each narrative. Examining this issue implies undertaking 
a second symptomatic reading, now of the quranic Noah narratives themselves, 
individually considered. Additionally, I try to apply that dynamic and sympto¬ 
matic lens to the full set of the quranic Noah narratives to check whether they 
can somehow be said to interact reciprocally and put forward different parts of a 
single progressive story. I then attempt to examine whether such a symptomatic 
development could contribute to clarifying the typological presentation of the 
quranic prophet in the Qur’an and a few relevant episodes of his biography. The 
results of this textual exploration are offered in chapter five. 

It seems clear from the start, however, that the quranic Noah has features 
that resemble other Noah stories found in the pseudepigraphic, apocryphal, and 
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patristic literature of late antiquity. Quite naturally, the next move is to test those 
parallels. Yet two criteria must be met. One consists in determining which specific 
texts ought to be examined. My view is that, just as new religions usually take 
shape only after some kind of dialectal variation is explicitly or tacitly allowed 
within a given religious milieu (for these are always complex and dynamic in 
their very nature), new normative texts usually spread out of a common stock of 
writings circulating inside a composite, and hence multifaceted, scribal setting. 
Sectarian divisions may influence certain choices, but normally the selection of 
useful subtexts and intertexts operates on a broader basis. Hence I take into con¬ 
sideration all meaningful texts regardless of their confessional circumscription, 
which entails surveying a considerable number of Jewish, Christian, Gnostic, 
and Manichaean writings. The other methodological criterion is to distinguish 
between textual precedents and plausible textual sources of the quranic Noah. 
Proximity in time and space seem at first a reliable premise on which to build 
that comprehensive survey. Yet the study of Islam’s beginnings has under¬ 
gone so many changes in recent years that it is hard to establish with accuracy 
which documents actually belonged to the scribal milieu out of which Islam 
emerged. Nevertheless, some provisional conclusions are provided in chapter 
six. 

Lastly, I undertake the study of Ibn Hisam’s Sira in light of the results achieved 
throughout my research on the quranic Noah narratives so as to determine to what 
extent he, or Ibn Ishaq before him, used these narratives as a subtext on which 
to build their picture of Muhammad’s life. This means applying an intertextual 
and symptomatic lens as well. While pondering this, however, it is hard to avoid 
the impression that Muhammad’s representation in Ibn Hisam’s Sira also draws, 
albeit obliquely, on the non-quranic Noah literature, and moreover, that Muham¬ 
mad is implicitly depicted therein as a Noahic “messiah.” This finding and its 
fascinating implications are presented in both chapter seven and the afterword to 
the present book, where I additionally canvass a series of medieval Muslim writ¬ 
ings to reinforce the view that, at least in certain Muslim circles, Muhammad was 
either actually seen as a new Messiah or as having been given messianic traits - a 
provocative view that hitherto has not received due attention. 

If I am right in this concluding assumption, it would then be possible to see 
either Ibn Ishaq’s original work or Ibn Hisam’s recension as representing a transi¬ 
tory albeit decisive step in the development of the Islamic community: a step that 
would mark, or rather validate, the transition from an originally Christian milieu 
to a new religious setting. Transition from the quranic prophet as the herald of 
the eschaton to Muhammad as the founder of a new messianic community - 
I suggest - should probably be read as its once tentative, though later abandoned, 
corollary; for that early messianic community finally transformed into a more 
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or less standardised religious community, whose social and political concerns 
became prevalent over its former eschatological beliefs. Be that as it may, inter- 
textuality and religious identity formation - which is also at stake, nonetheless, 
in the Noahic shaping of the quranic prophet - interplay at this particular point 
in a very remarkable manner, and my major goal in the present study is to explore 
some of their interconnections within, and implications for, the making of the 
Islamic religion. 

Accordingly, the line of the argument in the book divides into seven parts. 
Chapter two explores the apocalyptic image of Noah in the literature of pre-Islamic 
Judaism and Christianity by way of introduction to the argument put forward 
in chapter seven and in the afterword regarding Muhammad’s messiahship. In 
turn, chapter three provides the reader with an overview of all the quranic pas¬ 
sages that mention Noah; it also unfolds the basic structure of the quranic Noah 
narratives and examines Noah’s distinctive traits in the Qur’an in contrast to his 
biblical counterpart. In chapter four I undertake a multifaceted analysis of the 
quranic Noah narratives based upon their adaptation of classical prophetic and 
apocalyptic literary forms and themes, contextual placement within each sura 
(where applicable), and primary meaning. Chapter five explores the intertwining 
between the quranic Noah and the quranic prophet, i.e., the way in which the 
latter is symptomatically modelled after the former; a few additional remarks on 
the plausible Urtext of the two major quranic Noah narratives (Q 11:25-49; 71) 
and on the apparent scribal background of the Qur’an are given in that chapter 
as well. Chapter six, for its part, aims at exploring the precedents and sources of 
the quranic Noah narratives; as noted above, the distinction between mere prece¬ 
dents and hypothetical textual sources, on the one hand, and -1 shall now add - 
differentiation between parallel themes, motifs, and literary topoi, on the other 
hand, is essential to the argument put forward in this chapter. Conversely, in 
chapter seven I investigate the use that the authors of the earliest “biography” of 
Muhammad (i.e., Ibn Ishaq and his editor Ibn Hisam) made of the quranic Noah 
narratives, and I contend that the quranic Noah helped them not only to enhance 
Muhammad’s eschatological credentials, but also to subliminally represent him 
as a new Messiah.. 

Hence the present study formulates a threefold hypothesis that may be sum¬ 
marised as follows: (1) the Noah narratives are used in the Qur’an to depict the 
life and preachings of the quranic prophet and to stress his eschatological cre¬ 
dentials; (2) similarly, they were later re-used by the authors of Muhammad’s 
“biography” to inscribe their own view of Muhammad’s life and preaching and 
to likewise stress his eschatological credentials; additionally, exploring the inter¬ 
twining of the quranic Noah narratives and the Muhammadan evangelium further 
suggests that (3) either the quranic prophet, or Muhammad himself, was not ini- 
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tially conceived of as just a prophet: quite probably he was also, if tentatively, 
regarded as new Messiah by some of his followers. 

To be sure, endorsing the view that Muhammad might have been thought 
of as a new Messiah by a number of his adherents adds a new, challenging as¬ 
pect to the scholarly conversation on the many mysteries surrounding Islam’s 
origins. 



Chapter 2 / Tracing the Apocalyptic Noah in 
Pre-lslamic Jewish and Christian Literature 

The apocalyptic literature of early Judaism has deeply influenced both Chris¬ 
tianity and Islam. One of its most salient features is the profusion of eschatologi¬ 
cal mediators - be they angels or humans - who are variously commissioned to 
either instruct a human figure, imprison the rebellious angels and destroy their 
progeny, or renovate the earth (so Sariel, Raphael, Michael, and Gabriel in lEnoch 
10, respectively). They may be alternatively depicted, however, as those who com¬ 
municate the events of the eschaton to the righteous (so Enoch in most parts of 
lEnoch and Abraham in the Apocalypse that bears his name). Furthermore, a 
single eschatological mediator may be introduced as he who shall gloriously arise 
at the end of time, vindicate the righteous, sit upon God’s throne to preside over 
the divine judgment, and disclose all the secrets of wisdom (so the Chosen One, 
who, as is widely known, receives other various names and attributes, in lEn 46; 
48-51; 61-2); or - to mention another outstanding illustration, and as we shall 
see below - as he who will cleanse the earth of evil and whose seed shall endure 
beyond destruction. Obviously, this enumeration makes no claim to exhaustivity; 
yet it points to the complex framework of apocalyptic imagery (on which see 
Collins 1998). 

Occasionally these figures appear to be closely interrelated. A given figure 
may be simply modelled upon another one whose specific characters it re¬ 
adapts, whereas other figures develop some features not included in any pre¬ 
vious model (cf. Charles 1902: 35; Peters 2008: 9). A twofold hybrid procedure 
can be documented as well: adoption (reinterpretation) and innovation (which 
can sometimes depend on a former reinterpretation) may well converge at times. 
Be that as it may, one must quite often deal with either explicit or implicit “trans¬ 
positions” - a term which I propose here to understand in light of its musical 
meaning: the same motif can be transposed to a different key and thus produce 
a virtual analogon. 

Upon these considerations, the present chapter aims at tracing the picture of 
the apocalyptic Noah in the literature of pre-lslamic Judaism and Christianity by 
way of introducing the argument put forward in chapter seven and the afterword 
to this book - namely, that Muhammad himself was tentatively thought of as a 
new Messiah by a number of his followers, and that this was partly due to his tacit 
identification with an apocalyptic Noah figure that differs from the mainstream 
biblical Noah considerably. In my view, the interpretative key to such an identifi¬ 
cation ultimately lies in the messianic symbol applied to Noah in lEn 106-7 and 
other parallel texts, a symbol that we find again in the Qur’an and the Muham- 
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madan evangelium as a means to depict Jesus and Muhammad, respectively. 
Hence, if one blends together these three separate instantiations, one can easily 
discern the tacit proposal audaciously made by Muhammad’s “biographers.” But 
prior to that, it is essential to recover in their own right the textual traces of the 
apocalyptic Noah. Therefore, those Jewish and Christian writings which merely 
follow or comment on the biblical narrative of the flood will not be mentioned 
in what follows.The Noah story in lEnoch, the Genesis Apocryphon (lQapGen), 
4Q534-6, and 1Q19-I9bis should thus be mentioned in the first instance. 

The Birth of Noah (1 Enoch 106-7). lEnoch 106-7 recounts (a) the miracu¬ 
lous birth of Noah (106:1-3); (b) Lamech’s surprise and mefiance towards him 
(106:4a); (c) the latter’s appeal to Methuselah, begging him to ask Enoch about 
the newborn child (106:4b-7); (d) Methuselah’s speech to Enoch (106:8-12); and 
both (e) Enoch’s answer to Methuselah - through which we learn that Noah will 
be righteous and blameless, that he will temporarily withdraw all iniquity from 
the earth and be Lamech’s remnant, and that accordingly he and his sons will be 
saved from the flood (106:13-107:2) - and (f) Methuselah’s consequent answer to 
Lamech (107:3c); to which (g) a brief explanation of Noah’s name is appended 
(107:3d). Noah’s astonishing qualities (106:2-3) are most remarkable: 1 “(106:2b) 
His body was whiter than snow and redder than a rose, (106:2c) his hair was all 
white and like white wool and curly. (106:2d) Glorious <was his face>. (106.2e) 
When he opened his eyes, the house shone like the sun. (106:3a) And he stood 
up from the hands of the midwife, (106:3b) and he opened his mouth and praised 
the Lord <of eternity>” (cf. 106:10c-ll). We shall again find some of these promi¬ 
nent traits - by means of which Noah is outlined as an eschatological mediator 2 - 
ascribed to other figures. The idea that the end of time will somehow resemble 
the flood - which is described as the “first end” in 93:4c (cf. Luke 17:26) - has 
encouraged certain transpositions of the Noah story, from which the Enochic tra¬ 
dition possibly developed itself as such (see below the comments on lQapGen, 
4Q534-6, and 1Q19-I9bis), and of which 1 Enoch still offers other various 
accounts. 

The Book of the Watchers (lEnoch 10:1-3). The first of these is found in the 
Book of the Watchers. In lEnoch 10:1-3 Sariel reveals to Noah that the earth is 
about to perish so that he may preserve himself alive and escape from the deluge. 
We then read that “from him a plant will be planted, and [that] his seed will 
endure for all the generations of eternity” (10:3), which closely parallels Abra¬ 
ham’s description in 93:5b-c. 

The Similitudes of Enoch (1 Enoch 60:1-10,23-5; 65:1-69:1). In lEnoch 
65:9,6-8,10-12 it is Enoch who instructs Noah after being petitioned by the latter 
(65:2,4-5,3) prior to the imminent destruction of the earth (65:1). Noah is intro¬ 
duced in 65:11c as pure and blameless and his name is included among the holy 
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ones (65:2a). We are also told that he will be preserved among those who dwell 
on the earth (65:12b), and that a fountain of the righteous and the holy will flow 
from his progeny (65:12d-e). Vv. 1-3 of chap. 67 offer a shorter and slightly differ¬ 
ent version of Noah’s blessing in the form of a divine oracle. Noah’s vision of the 
flood follows in 67:4-69:1; cf. Enoch’s vision of the flood and the final judgment 
in 60:23,1-10,24-5. 

The Book of Dreams (lEnoch 83-4; 89:1-8). In the first dream vision, Enoch 
narrates to Methuselah his dialogue with his grandfather, Mahalalel, and his 
vision of the flood (83), which leads him to pray to God (84). The Animal Apoca¬ 
lypse also draws on the Noah story (89:1-8); Noah is now said to be born a bull 
(i.e., a man) who later became a man (a heavenly being?; see Porter 1983: 53; 
Tiller 1993: 259, 295-6; Nickelsburg 2001: 375) by means of an angelic instruction 
(89:la-b; cf. 70:1-2; 71:14; 2Enoch 21:2-22:10). 

The Epistle of Enoch (lEnoch 93:4-5,8). As noted above lEn 93.4 refers to the 
flood as a “first end” (93:4c); cf. additionally 93:4d and 93:8d. The plant symbol 
formerly applied to Noah is transposed in 93.5b to Abraham. 

The Genesis Apocryphon and other Dead Sea Scrolls presumably related to 
the Apocalypse of Noah (lQapGen, 4Q534-6, and 1Q19-I9bis). lQapGen 1-5:25 
parallels lEnoch 106-7. A reference to “the Book of the Words of Noah” (5:29) is 
then made to introduce the second major part of the scroll (up to cols. 17/18), in 
which Noah summarises his life and relates a series of visions concerning the 
fault of the rebellious angels and his mission before dividing the earth among 
his sons; the symbolism of the righteous plant is used in the extant fragments of 
cols. 13-15. The claim that lQapGen cols. 1-5 or 5-17/18 and 1 En 106-7 could draw 
on a previous Book - or, as labelled by Robert Henry Charles (1893:14,19, 25, 33, 
61, 71, 86, 106, 146.), Apocalypse - of Noah, which Florentino Garcia Martinez 
(1981:195-232; 1992:1-44; 1999: 94-5) has repeatedly identified with 4Q534, and 
which has frequently been posited since August Dillmann (1853) as the point of 
departure of some of the earliest Enochic writings (namely 1 En 6-11, on which 
see e.g. Milik 1976: 55; Sacchi 1990:101,103,108,110,156-7, 210, 242, 266, 273) is 
disputed - as is the relationship between 4Q534-6 and 1Q19-I9bis (Baxter 2006: 
179-94). If such dependence were confirmed, however, one would be somewhat 
compelled to consider the Noah story as the eldest explicit apocalyptic-like motif 
in Second Temple literature. 

It goes without saying that this motif underwent different adaptations in 
Jewish and Christian literature of late antiquity, from the 1st century ce onwards. 
What follows is an attempt to survey them concisely. 3 

2Enoch 71-2. The story of Melchizedek in 2Enoch 71-2 is, as I have suggested, 
modelled upon the Noah story in 1 En 106-7. A fundamental difference is to be 
observed, however, in the account of Melchizedek’s virginal birth - as well as 
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in his and Nir’s priestly condition. It should also be noted that 2En 71:18 repro¬ 
duces more or less verbatim 1 En 106.3b: “he [= the new born child] spoke . . . 
and blessed the Lord.” Additionally, the analogy between the flood and the 
eschaton - which is already present, e.g. in lEn 93:4-5 and 8-10 - is amplified in 
2En 72:6 through the reference there contained to “another Melchizedek” who 
will be born at the end of time. 

Apocalypse of Abraham 11:2, Joseph and Aseneth 22:7, and Revelation 1:14. 
yhwh’s angel and Abraham’s guide to the heavenly realm is described in Apoc¬ 
alypse of Abraham 11:2 as having “the hair of his head [white] as snow.” This 
description is dependent upon Noah’s portrayal in lEnoch 106:2a - rather than 
upon Dan 7:9 - insofar as the figure thus depicted is not yhwh himself but an 
angel. The very same motif occurs again in Joseph and Aseneth 22:7, where it is 
used to describe Jacob, i.e. Joseph’s father. We read that “his [= Jacob’s] head was 
snow-white, and the hairs of his head... extremely thick,” a possible allusion to 
their “woolen” nature (cf. lEn 106:2a). Likewise, Revelation 1:14 portrays Christ 
in the following terms: “His hair was as white as snow-white wool, and his eyes 
flamed like fire” (reb). The parallelism with lEn 106:2 (not only 106:2a, but also 
106:2b) is even closer in this case. 

Matthew 1:18-19. Joseph’s cautiousness towards Mary’s mysterious preg¬ 
nancy in Matthew 1:18-19 runs parallel to - in spite of not being identical with - 
Lamech’s suspicion of his wife in lQapGen 2 (cf. lEn 106:4a). 

Matthew 1:20, Luke 1-2, and Protoevangelium of James 19:2. Jesus’s miracu¬ 
lous and supernatural conception - which contrasts with its denial in the case of 
Noah in lEnoch 106:18b; 107:2 - is also reminiscent of the Noah story. 

In addition, it is possible to find some echoes of the newborn Noah’s ability 
to speak in two writings where this ability is transferred to the newborn Jesus. 

Arabic Gospel of the Infancy 1:2, and Qur’an 3:46; 19:29-30. We read in the 
former that “Jesus spoke when he was lying in the cradle and said to his mother: 
‘Verily I am Jesus, the Son of God, the Word [of God], whom thou hast brought 
forth as Gabriel the angel announced to thee. My father has sent me for the sal¬ 
vation of the world.’” The affinities between the opening sentence and the Noah 
story in lEn 106:3 are evident in spite of their differences: Noah stood up (or, 
according to the Ethiopic version, was taken) from the hands of the midwife and 
then praised the Lord (or else spoke to/with the Lord of righteousness); Jesus, 
in turn, spoke to his mother while lying in his cradle. An echo of this very same 
motif is also found twice in the Qur’an: cf. Q 3:46: “He [= Jesus] will speak to 
people in the cradle and in his adulthood, and he shall be among the righteous;” 
and 19:29-30: “She [= Mary] pointed at him [= the newborn Jesus]; but they said: 
‘How can we speak to one who is in the cradle, [and hence to] a little child?’ 
He [= Jesus] said: ‘I am God’s servant; He has given me the Scripture and made 
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me a prophet.’” The concluding statement in Q 3:46 is especially noteworthy, for 
its allusion to the righteous (pi.): wa min al-salihin, “And he will be 

counted amidst the righteous,” implicitly evokes the Ethiopic text of 1 En 106:3b, 
where “righteousness” sddq ) is attributed to God (see n. 1 above). 

Yet there is no reasonable way to demonstrate the influence of the Ethiopic 
text of 1 Enoch 106:3 upon Qur’an 3:46; the difference between the two verbal 
roots from which the Ethiopic noun sddq and the Arabic active participle 
derive could easily be an objection. Still, it is possible to see in Q. 3:46; 
19:29-30 an indirect, fragmentary, yet fascinating echo of the apocalyptic Noah 
story; indirect because it concerns Jesus rather than Noah, and fragmentary 
because there is something missing in the Qur’an: namely, the light motif, which 
nonetheless made its way, as we shall see, into the very core of the Muhammadan 
evangelium. 

There are other additional, in fact remarkable connections between Noah, 
the quranic prophet, and Muhammad; so much so that one wonders whether the 
quranic prophet and Muhammad are, so to speak, just two among a number of 
late-antique Noahic reflections ; that is, whether they were almost entirely mod¬ 
elled after Noah - since he had often been envisaged as the herald of the past and 
future eschaton - to enhance their own eschatological credentials. I shall now 
turn to such additional connections, and more broadly to the quranic view of 
Noah, and analyse the way in which Noah, the quranic prophet, and Muhammad 
seem to overlap, like the various faces of a single character, before I revisit the 
instantiation of Noah’s messianic symbol in the Muhammadan evangelium. 



Excursus. A Lost Apocalypse of Noah? 

As Darrell Hannah (2007: 472-3) writes regarding lEnoch 37-71, “[scholars who 
accept that portions of a ‘Book of Noah’ have been either interpolated into the text 
of the Parables or have served as source material for the original composition of 
the Parables include both earlier commentators such as August Dillmann, Hein¬ 
rich Ewald, Robert Henry Charles, and Francois Martin, and more recent schol¬ 
ars as Albert-Marie Denis, George Nickelsburg, Ephraim Isaac, Siegbert Uhlig, 
Matthew Black, Florentino Garcia Martinez, and John Collins. Thus,” he adds, 
“the existence of material from a Noah apocryphon within the text of the Parables 
continues to be widely recognized today, and probably represents the majority 
view.” 

This statement can be also applied to other sections of the Enochic corpus, 
lEnoch 106-7 among them. Yet the idea that 1 Enoch could draw upon a previous 
Book or Apocalypse of Noah has not been undisputed in recent scholarship (see 
Dimant 2006). I shall now attempt to briefly re-examine this subject in light of 
some of the methodological and conceptual distinctions made by Dorothy Peters 
in a recent and useful book (2008: 29-61). However,I will not assume her conclu¬ 
sion concerning the hypothetical existence of a Book of Noah, a possibility that 
she seems to deny (following Devorah Dimant), whereas I, on the contrary, regard 
its existence as quite plausible. 

While addressing the problem of the “Noahic” characterisation of Enoch in 
lEnoch, Peters proposes to distinguish between (a) the oral and literary Noah 
traditions that may have influenced the composition of certain parts of lEnoch, 
(£>) the role played by Noah in those oral/literary traditions and in the Enochic 
corpus, and (c) the hypothetical existence of a Book of Noah that could draw 
upon those very same oral/literary traditions and moreover be considered as the 
source of a number of Noahic narratives and motifs present in 1 Enoch. 

Her conclusions regarding this complex question are as follows: (1) When 
the Noah narratives present in the earliest strata of lEnoch (e.g., in chaps. 6-11) 
were re-contextualised into the final form of the Enochic corpus, some Noahic 
traits were transferred to Enoch, insofar as in the previous oral/literary Noah tra¬ 
ditions from which such traits were originally taken by the authors of lEnoch, 
Noah himself was implicitly - and hence somewhat problematically - depicted 
as a giant. (2) The late Noahic narratives in lEnoch (e.g., those found in chaps. 
106-7) were in turn patterned after the Enoch narratives already developed in 
earlier parts of the corpus, and Enoch’s traits were thus transferred back to Noah. 
Peters supports her first conclusion, which seems to me very likely, by noting the 
omission of Noah’s transformation into a heavenly being in 4Q206 and also with 
her own reading of the original Noah traditions - provided they once existed - 
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against the background of the giant flood narratives found in 6Q8 and other 
related documents, such as the Midrash of Shemhazai and ‘Aza’el studied by 
Loren Stuckenbruck (1997; 2004) and John Reeves (1993:110-15), whose interpre¬ 
tations she basically follows. Regarding the existence of a Book or Apocalypse of 
Noah, however, she sides with Dimant, according to whom such a hypothetical 
book, if it ever existed, would have been written - judging from its alleged quota¬ 
tions in lEn 6-11 - in “third person style and not, as one would expect of a Book 
of Noah or an Apocalypse of Noah, in an autobiographic style” (2006: 234). Thus 
Peters considers it unlikely that lEn 106-7 could draw on a previous Noah apoc- 
ryphon, inasmuch as the latter must be considered, in all probability, a fictitious 
book; from this she draws her second conclusion. 

However, this negative argument regarding the Apocalypse of Noah, and 
thereby Peters’s second conclusion, are far from being convincing. The style of 
the Noahic fragments in lEnoch 6-11 need not be the style of their textual source. 
In other words, the incorporation of certain materials taken from one text into 
another may be done quite freely. The third person style narrative characteristic 
of lEn 6-11 tells us nothing about the style of the Book of Noah; it only tells us 
something - which is altogether different - about the style of lEn 6-11. 

As Michael Stone reminds us, “the burden of the proof falls [indeed] on those 
scholars who would deny the authenticity of the Book of Noah titles and sections 
a priori and not on those who would assert it” (2006:17). It seems well within the 
scope of the evidence to conclude, therefore, that an Apocalypse of Noah could 
have existed after all, regardless of the distinctions that ought be made between 
such a hypothetical book, the Noah traditions included in it and in other various 
texts such as lEnoch 106-7, and the role played by Noah in each of them. 

Additionally, it should be also noted that if an Apocalypse of Noah - or at least 
certain parts of it - is either preserved or implicitly referred to in 1Q19-I9bis and 
4Q534-6, as Garcia Martinez has persuasively argued, this would not only force 
us to see in lEn 10:1-3; 60:1-10,23-5; 65:1-69:1; 83-4; 89:1-8; 93:4-5,8; 106-7, on 
the one hand, and in lQapGen 1-17/18, on the other hand, more or less clear remi¬ 
niscences of and/or direct borrowings from that book; it would also contribute to 
place it - given the references to the “Chosen One of God,” who is also said to be 
the “Light to the nations,” and his opponents contained in 4Q5341:9-10 - within 
the broader history of reciprocal relations existing between Jewish apocalyptic 
literature and the Isaianic corpus (on which see Charles 1893: 26; Hanson 1979; 
Blenkinsopp 2006; and the cross-references to the Isaianic corpus in Nickelsburg 
2001: 582). Judging from this and from what will be said in the next section, the 
importance of the Noah apocalyptic tradition can hardly be dismissed, in spite of 
its unclear origins, nuanced transmission, and fragmentary witnesses. 



Chapter 3 / Noah in the Qur’an: An Overview 


Noah is repeatedly mentioned in the Qur’an. 1 In addition to some brief, discrete 
but significant allusions to: (i) his own time and the events that followed; 2 (ii) 
his divine election, 3 inspiration, 4 and guidance; 5 (iii) his role as a prophet, 6 mes¬ 
senger, 7 and/or servant 8 of God; (iv) the words by which he admonished his con¬ 
temporaries; 9 (v) their rejection of his mission; 10 and (vi) his qualities as a model/ 
exemplum for the quranic prophet 11 - all of which are disseminated through thir¬ 
ty-two verses belonging to twenty-one apparently unrelated suras (Arab, suwar, 
chapters) 12 - he is the subject of seven major quranic narratives (hereinafter 
quranic Noah narratives I-VII), 13 including a whole quranic sura of twenty-eight 
verses. 14 

Very likely such major narrative units, as also the brief allusions to Noah 
outside these, should be taken - like most of the materials in the Qur’an, for that 
matter - as “distinct pericopes of essentially homiletic purpose . . . [that were] 
incorporated more or less intact into the canonical compilation ... [and] unified 
by means of a limited number of rhetorical conventions” (Wansbrough 2004: 
20-1,47). The fact that they ought to be envisaged as independent pericopes does 
not necessarily mean they were originally unconnected, however. 

It is indeed difficult to know what precisely the Qur’an is and when it acquired 
its present form. Testimonies about its different versions/recensions are well doc¬ 
umented in the Islamic sources themselves; so too are reports about its textual 
additions and suppressions and the date of its alleged “Uthmanic” collection (de 
Premare 2004, 2010; Gilliot 2006). Likewise, its origins are far from clear. Recent 
scholarship on the Qur’an shows that its alleged unity, background, and chro¬ 
nology posit many problems if approached from a historio-critical perspective, 
thus highlighting questions long overlooked in the interpretation of the Muslim 
scripture, such as: “What layers does it contain and how should they be studied?” 
“Which was their original character and function?” “What complex redactional 
process did they undergo?” “Which specific historical/cultural settings must 
one have in mind when addressing these issues?” (see Wansbrough 2004; Kropp 
2007; Reynolds 2008, 2011b; de Premare 2010; Pohlmann 2013). Hence it is also 
difficult to know how the different quranic texts that mention Noah, and more 
particularly the aforementioned quranic Noah narratives, came to be gathered in 
the quranic corpus, and what their original nature and intent was; the same holds 
true regarding the larger pericopes within which they are often included. Yet this 
does not preclude them from being studied. 

It is worth mentioning, to begin with, that the quranic Noah narratives 
present several peculiar traits, which are unparalleled in the biblical Noah nar¬ 
rative (Gen 6:8-9:28): 
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(1) not all of them are written in third person; six out of seven contain either 
short or relatively long monologues (by Noah) and dialogues (between Noah 
and his opponents or else between Noah and God); 

(2) they all basically follow a regular, stereotypical prophetic pattern, which is 
lacking in the biblical narrative: (a) commission, (/J) admonition, (y) predic¬ 
tion of disaster, ( 8 ) contestation, and (e) justification (both often duplicated 
and once reported in indirect speech), 15 followed by (0 a monologue/dialogue 
and (n) a twofold - and not less typical - apocalyptic theme: punishment of 
the wicked and salvation of the righteous, to which (0) an eschatological coda 
is frequently appended (see Table 1 below); 

(3) except in quranic Noah narratives nos. Ill—IV and VI, the story of the flood 
generally plays a secondary role in comparison to the one apparently assigned 
to Noah’s confrontation with his opponents in nos. I—II, V, and especially VII 
(where the flood story goes unmentioned); 

(4) as I will suggest in the next chapter, a strong eschatological atmosphere per¬ 
vades almost all quranic Noah narratives; 

(5) finally, their main character, i.e. Noah, differs from his biblical counterpart 
in that: 

a. he is commissioned by God as his apostle (nos. I, IV-V, VII); 

b. he warns his contemporaries so as to make them repent and turn to God (nos. I-V, VII); 

c. he is mocked and/or rejected by them (in all quranic Noah narratives); 

d. he implores God’s help and mercy (nos. Ill—VII) and is comforted by him (no. Ill); 

e. he asks God to punish the wicked (no. VII). 

Elements a, b, c, and d (and/or other similar ones) are inherent in the quranic 
portrayal of Noah outside the quranic Noah narratives as well (see Table 2 below), 
whereas element e is exclusive to them. It must also be noted that elsewhere in the 
Qur’an, Noah is mentioned as the first in a list of prophets that includes inter alios 
Abraham, Moses, and Jesus - a list which is traditionally understood to end with 
Muhammad. Moreover, he is also singled out in the Qur’an as a model /exemplum 
for the quranic prophet himself (Q 4:163; 6:90; 22:42; 25:41; 33:7; 42:13). While this 
can also be found in quranic Noah narratives nos. II and III (cf. Q 10:72; 11:49), the 
latter goes even further by symptomatically erasing the boundaries between the 
two prophets (11:35). Hence Noah is additionally, if tentatively, presented in the 
quranic Noah narratives: 

f. as the quranic prophet himself (no. III). 


I shall come back to this crucial issue in chapters five and seven. 
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Table 1 below provides the rhetorical scheme followed in the quranic Noah 
narratives, whereas Table 2 summarises Noah’s distinctive traits in the Qur’an, 
both in and outside these narratives. 


Table 1: The rhetorical scheme in the quranic Noah narratives 



Q 7:59-64 

Q 10:71-4 

Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23- 

30 Q 26:105- 

Q 54:9-17 

Q 71:1-28 


(QNN 1) 

(QNN II) 

(QNN III) 

(QNN IV) 

22 

(QNN V) 

(QNN VI) 

(QNN VII) 

a 

7:59 

- 

11:25 

23:23 

- 

- 

71:1 

P 

7:59 

10:71-2 

11:25-6 

23:23 

26:106-10 

- 

71:2-4 

(+10-20) 

V 

7:59 

10:72 

11:26 

- 

- 

- 

71:4 

5 

(1) 7:60 

10:73 

(1) 11:27 

23:24 

(1) 26:111 

54:9 

(71:7,21-3) 


(2) 7:64 


(2) 11:32 

(3) 11:43 


(2) 26:116 



e 

(1) 7:61-3 

- 

(1) 11:28- 

- - 

(1) 26:112 

- 

- 


(2) - 


31 

(2) 11:33- 

-4 

(2) - 



< 

- 

- 

11:45-7 

23:26 

26:117-18 

54:10 

71:5-28 

n 

7:64 

10:73 

11:36-48 

23:27-9 

26:119-20 

54:11-14 

(71:25) 

e 

- 

10:73-4 

11:49 

23:30 

26:121-2 

54:15-17 

- 


Key to Table 1: 

a = prophetic commission 
/? = admonition by the prophet 

y = warning and/or prediction of disaster, made by the prophet 
5 = contestation/rejection of his warning by his opponents (or by one of his sons) 

£ = justification of his own mission by the prophet 

£ = prophetic monologue addressed to God, or else dialogue between the prophet and God 
q = salvation of the righteous and divine punishment of the wicked 
d = eschatological coda 
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Table 2: Noah’s distinctive traits in the Qur’an (references to the quranic Noah narratives 
in bold type) 


A B C D E F G 


17:3 
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Table 2 (continuation) 


ABCDEFGHIJK LMNOP 


19:58 19:58 19:58 


21:76 


23:23 


25:37 


26:105 


26:107 


22:42 


22:42 


25:41 


23:23 

23:24 23:24 
23:25 23:25 

23:26 

25:37 


26:105 

26:106 

26:107 

26:108 

26:109 

26:110 

26:111 26:111 

26:112 

26:113 

26:114 

26:115 

26:116 26:116 


26:117 

26:118 


26:117 

26:118 


29:14 

29:15 


33:7 33:7 


33:7 


37:75 


38:11 

40:5 


42:13 


42:13 


50:12 
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Table 2 (continuation) 


ABC D E F GH 


57:26 57:26 57:26 
57:27 


66:10 


71:1 


K L M N 0 P 


54:9 


71:2 

71:3 

71:4 

71:5 

71:6 

71:7 71:7 

71:8 
71:9 
71:10 
71:11 
71:12 
71:13 
71:14 
71:15 
71:16 
71:17 
71:18 
71:19 
71:20 

7:21 

7:22 

7:23 


71:5 

71:6 

71:7 

71:8 

71:9 

71:10 

71:11 

71:12 

71:13 

71:14 

71:15 

71:16 

71:17 

71:18 

71:19 

71:20 

71:21 

71:22 

71:23 

71:24 71:24 
71:25 

71:26 71:26 
71:27 71:27 
71:28 


71:28 


Key to Table 2: 

A = Noah is elected by God 
B = Noah is divinely inspired 
C = Noah is divinely guided 
D = Noah is commissioned by God as a prophet 
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E = Noah is the first on a prophetic list that includes inter alios Abraham, Moses, and Jesus 
F = Noah is commissioned by God as his apostle/messenger 
G = Noah is depicted as God’s servant 
H = Noah is depicted as a Muslim 

I = Noah is depicted as a model/exemplum for the quranic prophet 
J = Noah is tentatively identified with the quranic prophet 
K = Noah argues with the people (or with one of his sons) 

L = Noah’s warning is rejected by them (orby his rebellious son) 

M = Noah implores God’s help against the idolaters 
N = Noah asks God to punish them 
0 = God comforts Noah 

P = Noah implores God’s mercy on him and his family 

Hence we have in the Qur’an (1) an amplified account - or rather a series of seven 
independent but interrelated expanded accounts (together with their parallels 
and marginalia ) - plus (2) a typological and eschatological reading of the Noah 
story. Obviously the rich if heretofore almost overlooked implications of the latter 
for the shaping of the Muhammadan evangelium and what would thereby become 
a new “salvation history” (on which see Wansborugh 2006) are more than remark¬ 
able. But before examining these a more detailed analysis of the form, content, 
context, purpose, sources and textual precedents of the quranic Noah narra¬ 
tives - to which unfortunately very little attention has so far been paid in spite of 
their relevance - might prove helpful. Accordingly in chapters 4-61 will attempt 
at exploring afresh such matters. 




Excursus A. Full text and translation of the quranic 
Noah narratives 


The following table reproduces side by side the full text of the quranic Noah nar¬ 
ratives, followed by their translation. 


Table 3: The quranic Noah narratives 


Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 
(QNNI) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 7:59: 

Q 10:71: 

Q 11:25: Q23:23: 

Q 26:105: Q54:9: 

Q 71:1: 

la. jj ULjl jfll 

lSf$jj£ lSIj 

'Jl\ U.j1 UL ji 12j U-ji UL ji d j 

£ jj f ja ^4aS fiLa ChiS 

U.jj bib jt ill 

uaS^dJ! 

(3li il ^jj 

lid d! as Via jij 

Ii4“ jSI 1 jlka j-jl fja 

jsl jl vl 1 jll 

dll ijiiii 

j^ 0\ e jS 'j 

(!»“ b-aSl ^ja b 

1 jllflj UjJC- 

ji JS d bUjl 

d j*f&U 

yrfdi f^jic 
ujUb j 

dijiidi 

yj^n^ii 

j. fiUidl 
iiifajjt d 

jl J Oj4^ 

fjj CjIIc fisb 

Q 7:60: 

Q 10:72: 

Q 11:26: Q23:24: 

Q 26:106: Q54:10: 

Q 71:2: 

j.Suii Ji 

'-Sfljld j|a 

di vi ijku y jl cmP iuii as 

fi>i f«i as ij di *3a ^s 


ai j2 ili 

j* fils 
VJ a! 

jl i>ij^dl 

lill! (# jl i ' vj^ jf L> j*i 

a djj fSlL. 

di *i2 di 
U Xspa, J jft 

Mitsui 

jjSa vl £ji d-** 3 ^ djli-a 


Q 7:61: 

Q 10:73: 

Q 11:27: Q23:25: 

Q 26:107: Q54:ll: 

Q 71:3: 

ad^ai 

SUSSSjjka 

jjjSl kill as 3ij VI j* j) 

3jSjfii d! yjilHiis 

dl 1 ji£l gl 



U vja a? 1 J jk l^d jS d. 

ji?i t Ua .US1I 

jj*4=b 

(jjJUil 

^AUlia.j tillill 

ui jib apu. 

UjUL i jik ojii 
jl£ jlaili* 

Ojjkill dale. 

Ulia IjiS VI *111 jj 
vj aiii aid u j 
(jib bill j! fi (Jjd 
fd a a t^iji' 

dyjtSfillS 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q23:23-30 Q26:105-22Q 54:9-17 Q71:1-28 
(QNNI) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNN IV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 7:62: 

Q 10:74: 

Q 11:28: 

Q 23:26: 

Q 26:108: Q 54:12: 

Q 71:4: 


^ Ukj p 

o! 

4o^ 

4li 1 Jfo (>jVi 113=^3 

otfi 



L >» ^^ic. 


gj* 4 =b J^ts 'ij£ 



CjUjjIIj P> 9 tl=J 


jjk 

>1 Ui. itiil 

J?.1 31' 

VU.A 3 * 

ijkj^ ij&sui 



3 ila 

|j| -dll Oil 3 ! e 

33&1 


pilj li jisijL! 



3 l^> 3 ) V its. 


c>? 

0 >JS 










Q 7:63: 


Q 11:29: 

Q 23:27: 

Q 26:109: Q54:13: 

Q 71:5: 

f%^j' 


(kiU V e j* '£> 

3 I <3) Ulk^U 

ajIc. p±i u»j <jie oUiAa-j 


o* 3$j 



aiiii jiiai 

L Of f ijif ^ 

±1^33 03 ^ 

Ji3 3k $3 


til U 3 e 4 ii Ji. v) 

UA 33 t^ib 

3k V! _>4i 

Wj 



i jiil (jjp jjtL 

lijil ik 1 ¥ 

ojpuii ii»j 


f&Jj Ij^lj 


jbU^i ) 5 

’jjSH 






^^.ilLli 





life 

ukjjS 
Vl ii*l 3 3^1 

V3^ Oyil 






*1 jjp 






(3_|jii fiij 



Q 7:64: 


Q 11:30: 

Q 23:28: 

Q 26:110: Q54:14: 

Q 71:6: 

SUliiti ijjjSi 
<** Oail j 


C f 4 jlj]a jl <111 3 * 


AJll 1 ji> 2 la Uajc-L jaJ 

1313 ? vj 



li>l 3 Jill 




J- 


i jik ojiSi 



ill pi 






e 3 ail ( 3 * Util 



U^aljllS 



jjJlkll 



CH" 


Q 11:31: 

Q 23:29: 

Q 26:111: Q54:15: 

Q 71:7: 



$ «3 J Si 


<k 3 * 31 ! 1 jiil iS\ Ulk y jai 3 

i uk ^13 



ft! ^3 <lll ( 3 SI> 

k^ui Vjli 

OjIj^vi aiii 3 jSk 3 * jja 

Ijiii $ 3 iiil 



(^1 cJjfl Si 44*1> 

jii.^3 





3 . ill <1^3 ^ 

jljitl' 


1 j.niulil j ^jljl 



(ji jgg,\ ^ jiji 






jji. Alii pJJ jj 



|j3^I3 



^ pc.' 



Oikiii 


,3*1 lj) (^jl 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 
(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 11:32: Q23:30: 

Q 26:112: 

Q 54:16: Q 71:8: 

bsLu S j- J, u i jits aij o! 


0& (jjJ fJ 

tiiuiil -a. o'jSU 

0jki 1 jilS bu 

iS-,,jSc I'fc 

OfoiSaniS.su? 






Q 11:33: 

Q 26:113: 

Q 54:17: Q71:9: 

4j Ui) Jll 

Vj^o! 

Ujlu jaij Cj^&l j^jl 



3'Jail fii U03“ij 


(jjjLij 

jSU Of 1313b) 

Q 11:34: 

Q 26:114: 

Q 71:10: 

Vj 

JjUaJ Ul Uj 

Ijjiaulul cliaa 

<jl iijjl <j| 

Oefi^ 1 

JlS fj) ^3 



131k 







Q 11:35: 

Q26:115: 

Q 71:11: 


3*ii V] tl 0! 

£.liUl J*uJJ 

g| <3a 

Lttfi 

•j'Jif 

^ 1311 



OjijijU* 



Q 11:36: 

Q 26:116: 

Q 71:12: 

^ C-^ <^1 

^ ^5 oil 1 Jll 

Jl>i^ fSiuij 

VI al^a 3f Ofjj <jj 


^£] dJiaj j (Jjjj j 


Of 

3»f;j 

Jjiiij 1 Uj 


1313)! 

Q 11:37: 

Q 26:117: 

Q 71:13: 

tific-L bliill £jbal j 

O! 4-0 lM 

OjL-Jip u 


gj)k^ 

i3iSjfj] 




OjO^ 



Q 11:38: 

Q 26:118: 

Q 71:14: 

1 -.U j aiUi --j 


1313^1 fiak j|j 

f-OjS Of 5iU file Ja 



6! 3i 5 &> Uj^ 

0O<y~j 


lii il, 

Of 


(Jjja-tuj US fSL 

ilaffiiii 


Q 11:39: 

Q 26:119: 

Q 71:15: 

0* Ofilii 

i>3SS=i(i 


4jjij llllje fjjij 


^jif1 Alii (jii. 

f£. 

jjiiiil 
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Table 3 (continuation) 


Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 
(QNN I) (QNN II) 


Q 11:25-49 Q23:23-30 Q26:105-22Q54:9-17 

(QNN III) (QNN IV) (QNN V) (QNN VI) 


Q 11:40: 

iU. IjI 

Ula j Jill jli j 
ukj j lK 

,> vi as»!j j^i 
cJ^ii ■&. 

O^vj 

Q 11:41: 

ek >jS ji cWj 

Uljk dll 
fe-j jjki Jj o! 

Q 11:42: 

v? hi 

LS&J f > 

' Jai'-si' 
Q 11:43: 

Jk (5)) L?jk JlS 

^l^tiVJtS 
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14 k 

6* O 1 ^ £ >il 
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Q 11:44: 

^liU-UjdiU 
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Ij*j 

akiili e Jil 
Q 11:45: 
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Q 26:120: 

kUljif fj 


6#k 


Q 26:121: 

-aii j 0 ! 

Q 26:122: 
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Q 71:17: 
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Table 3 (continuation) 

Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 
(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 

Q 11:46: Q71:22: 
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Table 3 (continuation) 

Q11:25-49Q 23:23-30 Q26:105- Q54:9-17 Q71:l-28 

(QNN III) (QNNIV) 22 (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 

(QNN V) 

Q7:59: Q 10:71: Qll:25: Q23:23: Q26:105: Q54:9: Q71:l: 

WesentNuh Tell them the story Wesent WesentNuh The people The people Wesent 

(= Noah) to his ofNuh when he Nuhtohis to his people ofNuh, ofNuh Nuhtohis 

people, and said to his people: people [and and he said too, de- denied [the people [, 

he said: “My “My people, if he said to [to them]: niedthe truth] before saying]; 

people, serve my stay and my them]; “My people, messen- them; they “Warn 

God, for you reminding you of “I am to worship God, gers. rejected your 

have no god the signs of God you a for he is your our servant people 

other than has become too Warner only god - will saying: “He before a 

him! I fear for burdensome upon [and I tell you not fear ispos- painful 

you the pun- you, then I put my you]: him?” sessed!” - punish- 

ishmentofa trust in God: Do and he was ment 

dreadful day.” resolve upon your rebuked. comes to 

plan and [call upon] them!” 

your associates, 
and let not your 
plan be a worry 
to you; make your 
decision on me and 
respite me not! 

Q7:60: Q10:72: Qll:26: Q23:24: Q26:106: Q54:10: Q71:2: 

But the leaders But if you turn away Worship But the leading Their So he called And so he 

of his people [from my advice] - no one but disbelievers brother out to his said: “My 

said: “Clearly well, I have asked God - for among his Nuh said to Lord and people, I 

you are in no reward from [otherwise] people said: them: “Will said: “I am am to you 

error-so we you: my reward I fear for “He is just you not vanquished, a clear 

believe.” falls upon God you the a man like fear God? so help warner. 

alone and I have punish- yourselves me!” 

been commanded ment of trying to take 

to be of those who a painful precedence 

surrender to him.” day!” over you. If God 

willed [to send 
a messenger] 
he would have 
sent down 
angels instead. 

Besides, we 
never heard of 
anything like 
this from our 
forefathers. 


Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 

(QNN I) (QNN II) 
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Q 7:59-64 

Q 10:71-4 

Q 11:25-49 

Q 23:23-30 

Q 26:105-22 

Q 54:9-17 

Q71:l-28 

(QNN 1) 

(QNN II) 

(QNN III) 

(QNN IV) 

(QNN V) 

(QNN VI) 

(QNN VII) 

Q 7:61: 

Q 10:73: 

Q 11:27: 

Q 23:25: 

Q 26:107: 

Q 54:11: 

Q 71:3: 

He said: 

But they rejected 

But the leading 

He is just a 

1 am to you a 

We opened 

Worship 

“My people, 

him, so we saved 

disbelievers 

demon-pos¬ 

trustworthy 

the gates of God, fear 

there is no 

him and those 

among his 

sessed man, 

messenger, 

heaven with him and 

error in 

who were with him 

people said: 

so let’s wait 


rain pouring obey me! 

me-lam 

in the ark and let 

“We do not 

and see what 

down 


rather a 

them survive, and 

see you but 

happens to 




messenger 

we drowned those 

as a man like 

him.” 




from the 

who denied our 

ourselves, and 





Lord of the 

signs. Now, behold 

it is patent that 





Worlds! 

how was the end 

only the vilest 






of those who were 

of us follow you; 






thus forewarned! 

we do not see 







that you are any 
better than we 
are - in fact we 
think you are 
liars [sic].” 





Q 7:62: 

Q 10:74: 

Q 11:28: 

Q 23:26: 

Q 26:108: 

Q 54:12: 

Q 71:4: 

lam 

Then, after him. 

He said: “My 

[Nuh] said: 

so fear God 

and made 

He will 

delivering 

we sent forth 

people, think: 

“My Lord, 

and obey me! the earth to 

forgive 

to you the 

messengers to 

suppose 1 do 

support me, 


burst with 

you your 

messages 

their peoples and 

have with me 

for they deny 


springs. 

sins and 

of my Lord 

they brought them 

a clear sign 

me!" 


And the 

spare 

and giving 

clear signs; but 

from my Lord, 



waters met 

you until 

you sincere 

they would not 

and that he has 



fora matter 

the time 

advise, for 

believe that which 

bestowed his 



already 

he has 

1 know from 

they 

mercy upon me, 



decreed. 

appointed; 

God what 

had formerly 

but that this has 




then, 

you ignore. 

denied. So we seal 

been obscured 




when it 


the hearts of the 

for you - could 




arrives, it 


transgressors! 

we force you to 




will not be 



accept it against 




delayed - 



your will? 




if only you 
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Excursus A 


Table 3 (continuation) 


Q7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q23:23-30 Q26:105-22 Q54:9-17 Q71:l-28 

(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 7:63: 

Do you wonder 
that a message 
from your Lord 
should come to 
you through a 
man from among 
you so that he 
may warn you 
and you may fear 
God and thus be 
given mercy?” 


Q 7:64: 

But they called 
him a liar, so 
we saved him 
and those who 
were with him in 
the ark; and we 
drowned those 
who denied our 
signs - assur¬ 
edly they were a 
blind people! 


Q 11:29: 

My people, I 
ask no reward 
from you for 
this - my 
reward falls 
upon God 
alone. I will 
not drive away 
the faithful - 
surely they 
shall meet 
their Lord; but 
I see you are 
an ignorant 


Q 11:30: 

My people, 
who would 
help me 
against God if 

them away? 
Will you not 
take heed? 


Q 23:27: 

And so we 
inspired him: 
“Build the ark 
under our eyes 
and inspira¬ 
tion. When 
our command 
comes and the 
oven boils, load 
upon the ark two 
of every kind 
together with 
your family - 

against whom 
the verdict has 
already been 
rendered - and 
do not plead with 
me concerning 
those who have 
wronged, for 
they shall be 
drowned! 

Q 23:28: 

And when 
you and your 
companions are 
settled on the 
ark, say: ‘Praise 
to God who has 
saved us from 
the wrongdo- 


Q 26:109: Q54:13: 

I ask no We carried 
reward from him upon 
you, for my [a vessel] 
reward of planks 
falls upon the and nails 
Lord of the 
Worlds; 


Q 26:110: Q 54:14: 

so fear running 

God and obey before our 

reward for 
he who 
had been 
denied. 


Q 71:5: 
“My Lord, 
called my 
night and 


Q 71:6: 

calling 
has only 
increased 

flight: 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 
(QNN 1) (QNN II) (QNN III) 

Q 23:23-30 
(QNN IV) 

Q 26:105-22 
(QNN V) 

Q 54:9-17 
(QNN VI) 

Q 71:1-28 
(QNN VII) 

Q 11:31: 

Q 23:29: 

Q 26:111: 

Q 54:15: 

Q 71:7: 

1 am not telling you 

and also: 

They replied: 

We left this 

every time 1 

that 1 hold God’s 

‘My Lord, let 

“Why should 

as a sign - 

called them, so 

treasures, or that 1 

me land in 

we believe 

will anyone 

that you may 

know what is 

a blessed 

you when 

remember? 

forgive them, 

hidden, or that 1 

harbour, for only the vilest 


they put their 

am an angel; nor 

you are the 

follow you?” 


fingers in their 

do 1 say that God 

best of all 



ears and covered 

will grant no good 

protectors. 



themselves with 

to those who are 




their garments; 

despised in your 




they persisted 

eyes: God knows 




[in their rebel- 

best what is in their 




lion] and proved 

souls! - Otherwise 1 




arrogant and 

would be among the 




defiant. 

wrongdoers. ” 





Q 11:32: 

Q 23:30: 

Q 26:112: 

Q 54:16: 

Q 71:8: 

They said: “Nuh, you Surely there 

He said: “And 

How [ter- 

1 have called 

have long argued 

are signs in 

what is my 

rible] my 

them openly; 

with us. Bring down 

this, for we 

knowledge 

punishment 


on us the punish- 

always put 

of what they 

was - and 


ment you have 

[people] to 

have done? 

[the fulfil¬ 


threaten us with if 

the test. 


ment of] my 


you are speaking the 



warning! 


truth!” 





Q 11:33: 


Q 26:113: 

Q 54:17: 

Q 71:9: 

He said: “It is God 


Their account 

We have 

1 have preached 

who will bring it 


falls upon my 

made the 

to them in public 

down if he wishes, 


Lord alone - 

Qur’an easy 

and talked to 

and you will not be 


if only you 

to remem¬ 

them in private. 

able to cause him 


could see! 

ber - will 


to fail. 



anyone take 





heed? 


Q 11:34: 


Q 26:114: 


Q 71:10: 

Although 1 do want to 


1 will not drive 


1 told them: ‘Ask 

advise you, my advice 

away the 


forgiveness of 

will be of no use to 


faithful. 


your Lord, for he 

you if he is willing 




is all-forgiving! 

to leave you in your 





delusions. He is your 





Lord and to him you 






shall be returned!” 
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Table 3 (continuation) 


Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71- 

-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23- 

■30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNN 1) (QNN II) 

(QNN III) (QNN IV) 

(QNN VI) 

(QNN VII) 


Q 11:35: 

Q 26:115: 

Q 71:11: 


If they say: “He has 

1 am but 

He will send 


forged it,”say: “Ifl 

a plain 

down from above 


have forged it, then my 

warner.” 

abundant [rain] 


sin falls upon me, but 


for you, 


1 am innocent of what 




you do. ” 

Q 11:36: 

Q 26:116: 

Q 71:12: 


And it was revealed 

They 

and give you 


to Nuh: “None of your 

answered: 

wealth and sons, 


people will believe, 

“Nuh, if 

and provide you 


except those who have 

you do not 

with gardens and 


already done so; hence 

desist, then 

rivers! 


do not be distressed by 

for sure 



what they may do. 

you will be 



Q 11:37: 

Q 26:117: 

Q 71:13: 


Build the ark under our 

He said: “My 

What is the 


eyes and inspiration 

Lord, my 

matter with you? 


and do not plead with 

people have 

Why do you not 


me concerning those 

but rejected 

accept God’s 


who have wronged - 
for they shall be 
drowned!” 


greatness, 


Q 11:38: 

Q 26:118: 

Q 71:14: 


So he built the ark, and 

so judge 

when it is stage 


whenever the leaders 

between me 

by stage that he 


of his people passed by 

and them 

has created you? 


they mocked him. He 

and save 



said: “You may deride 

me and the 



us now, but we will 

believers 



come to deride you in 

who are with 



the same manner, 

me!” 



Q 11:39: 

Q 26:119: 

Q71:15: 


and then you wilt find 

We saved 

Have you never 


out who will get a 

him and his 

wondered how 


humiliating punish¬ 

followers in 

God created 


ment and upon whom 

the laden 

seven heavens 


a lasting suffering will 

ark, 

one upon another, 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 11:40: 

Q 26:120: 

Q 71:16: 

When our command 

and drowned 

and placed the 

came and the oven 

the others. 

moon as a light 

boiled, we said: “Load 


and the sun as a 

upon the ark two of 
every kind together 
with your own family - 
save those against 
whom the verdict 
has already been 
rendered - and those 

who have believed 

But only a few had 
believed with him. 


lamp therein? 

Q 11:41: 

Q 26:121: 

Q 71:17: 

He said: “Embark 

Surely there 

Or how he has 

therein! In the name 

is a sign in 

made you grow 

of God it shall sail and 

this - yet 

out of the earth 

anchor - for surely my 

most of 


Lord is all-forgiving 

them do not 


and merciful. ” 

believe. 


Q 11:42: 

Q 26:122: 

Q 71:18: 

It sailed with them 

Indeed your 

and how he will 

amidst waves like 

God alone is 

return you into it 

mountains; and Nuh 

the Almighty, 

and then bring 

called to his son who 
stood apart [from 
them]: “Myson, get 
on board with us and 
do not stay with the 
disbelievers!” 

the Merciful! 

you out again? 
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Table 3 (continuation) 


Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNNI) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 11:43: 

But he replied: “I 
will take refuge on 
a mountain to save 
me from the water!’” 
[Nuh] said: “There is 
no refuge today from 
God’s command but 
for those on whom he 
has mercy!” The waves 
came between them 
and he was among the 
drowned. 

Q 11:44: 

Then it was said: 
“Earth, swallow your 
water!; and heaven, 
withhold [your rain].'” 
The waters subsided 
and the matter was 
accomplished. The 
ark settled on [Mount] 
al-Gudiyy and it was 
said: “Gone are the 
wrongdoers!” 

Q 11:45: 

Nuh called out to his 
Lord and said: “My 
Lord, my son is from 
my family. So if your 
promise is true and 
you are indeed the 
justest of all judges 


Q 71:19: 

Or how he has 
laid the earth for 


Q 71:20: 
so that you can 
walk along it?’” 


Q 71:21: 

Then Nuh said: 
“My Lord, they 
have disobeyed 
me and followed 
those whose 
riches and 
children will 
increase but their 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 11:46: Q71:22: 


He said: “Nuh, he is 

who have laid a 

not of your family; 
what he did was not 
right. But do not ask 
me things you know 
nothing about. 1 
advise you, lest you 
be counted among the 
ignorant. ” 

plot [against me] 

Q 11:47: 

Q 71:23: 

He said: “My Lord, 1 

saying: ‘Do not 

take refuge with you 

leave your gods! 

from asking that about 

Do not leave 

which 1 have no knowl¬ 

Wadd, Suwa‘, 

edge! And unless you 

Yagut, Ya'uq or 

forgive me and have 
mercy on me 1 shall be 
among the losers!” 

Nasr!’ 

Q 11:48: 

Q 71:24: 

It was said: “Nuh, 

They have 

disembark in peace 

already misled 

from us with blessings 

many. [There¬ 

upon you and upon 

fore, my Lord,] 

the nations that shall 

1 ask you not 

spring from those who 

to increase the 

are with you. To other 

wrongdoers save 

nations we will grant 
enjoyment for a time; 
then a painful punish¬ 
ment from us wilt touch 


Q 11:49: 

Q 71:25: 

That is from the news 

Because of their 

of the unseen which 

sins they were 

we reveal to you; 

drowned and 

neither you nor your 

thrown into the 

people knew it before 

Fire, and they 

this; so be patient, 

found no one 

for the [best] outcome 

to help them 

belongs to the 
god-fearers. 

against God. 
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Q 7:59-64 Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNN I) (QNNII) (QNN III) (QNNIV) (QNN V) (QNNVI) (QNNVII) 


Q 71:26: 

Nuh said: “My 
Lord, do not 
leave upon the 
earth even one of 
the disbelievers, 
Q 71:27: 
for otherwise 
they will mislead 
your servants 
and beget only 
sinners and 
disbelievers. 

Q 71:28: 

My Lord, forgive 
me, my parents 
and whoever 
enters my house 
as a believer, and 
all the believers, 
men and women 
alike; and do 
not increase the 
wrongdoers save 
in destruction. ” 



Excursus B. Quranic allusions to Noah outside the 
quranic Noah narratives 


As shown above (see chapter one and Table 2) allusions to Noah in the Qur’an are 
not limited to the seven quranic Noah narratives examined in this book. Outside 
these, one finds Noah mentioned in the following thirty-two quranic verses, of 
which only the excerpts specifically referring to him are translated below: 

Q 3:33: 

ojduii J&. o'T*? dlj dll) Li-jjj uii o! 

God chose Adam (= Adam), Nuh (= Noah), Ibrahim’s (= Abraham’s) family and Imran’s (= 
Amram’s/Joachim’s) family over all other men. 

Q 4:163: 

LjjJj ^ uric, j JaUZiiVlj j' I III j JjC.LaL:Jj /^il yy. ^jjj^jllj ^il Ulbjl -ly j Ujkjj UJ 

1 j-WJ ClUuLj Ojj&j O^Jj 

Indeed, we have revealed to you as earlier to Nuh and the prophets after him... 


Aj , 1’njjj ijl flji I .j Jj jl j Ajjjj O* IbjJA lAjjj C Ujai (JIAIjiJ d UjA jj 

We gave to him [i.e. Ibrahim] Ishaq (= Isaac) and Ya'qub (= Jacob), each of whom we guided 
as we had earlier guided Nuh ... 


Q 9:70: 

dll Ul^djLIjlL fiLj «2I ; Cjl^iSyill j jjio i-j Kld j ^jaIjIJ gjaj Ac-j ^ja ^ila Jjdl Ul jdi 

ij jUhj , l . g i Il l'l l I cjSIj rtllVll 

Have they never heard the stories of their predecessors - the peoples of Nuh, ‘Ad, Tamud, 
Ibrahim, and Madyan (= Midian) - and the ruined cities? Their messengers came to them with 
clear proof that God would never wrong them, but they wronged themselves!' 6 


Q14:9: 

^ Ij-ijs CjUilb .^gili j ^ibk ’dll V] fi 'I' Cy Ac-j p>j Jjdl Ul b' 

i_jj jj, bll ’bljtI j Um iilb ^a! Ulj Aj -il, i ji Uu U jls Ij] Ijillj ^gjfcljai 
Have you not heard the stories of those who were before you - the peoples of Nuh, ‘Ad, Tamud 
and those who came after them?... 


Q 17:3: 

Oh you [Children of Israel], descendants of those we carried with Nuh! - He surely was a 
grateful servant. 
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Q 17:17: 

How many generations have i 


I jI Qy U&'j^£_y Of ujj^' Of 
> destroyed since Nuh!... 


Q19:58: 

^ iIA?j <5jj ii>*j t 4 ' 


jj Of Owjill Of ^ fill Ojill 


Those were the prophets upon whom God bestowed his blessing from among Adam’s descen¬ 
dants, those we carried with Nuh, the seed of Ibrahim and Isra’tt (= Israel) and those we 
guided and chose... 


Q 21:76: 

Earlier we answered Nuh when he cried i 


c_jj£ll ,3*1 flalj a) Ul=00'ii (315 y, j| LLjjj 

to us: we saved him and his family from the flood 


Q 21:77: 




/jjn <Ai ^aUIjC-11 c 'y- ? I y'S ,0_jl ' lOU'u IjjjS ^jall ■— ' ^ 

ve helped him against the people who had denied our signs - they were wicked people, 
• drowned them all together! 


Q 22:42: 

Af"j ^J f A $ (4$ 6|j 

And if they deny you, so too... did the people of Nuh, and those of ‘Ad and Tamud. 


Q 25:37: 

Uuli Ulic- (JjlAUaU Ujjc-lj^fji pOiii ^aUljc.! IjjIS U) £jj 

And the people of Nuh: when they denied the messengers [sic] we drowned them and made 
them a sign to all people - since we have prepared a painful torment for the wicked! 


Q 29:14: 

tJJ«W h 0> J (jlljlall Calc. V) flO Oil! ^; a " ■■’ a A_oja ^]l ILjj ULji Hi j 

We sent Nuh to his people: he lived among them a thousand years minus fifty years; but when 
the flood seized them they were still wrongdoers. 


Q 29:15: 


We saved him and those with him in the ark, and made this a sign to all people! 
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Q 33:7; 

We have taken a pledge from the prophets: from you, Nuh, Ibrahim, Musa (= Moses) and ‘Isa 
(= Jesus) the son of Maryam (= Mary) - from all of you! 


Q 37:75: 

Nuh called to us - and how excellent our response was! 

Q 37:76: 

We saved him and his family from great distress 

Q 37:77: 

and let his offspring last [for many ages]. 


Oja?- 11 t jj dlialj 






Q 37:78: 

We have bestowed our blessing upon him in the last days. 18 


Oi>Vl 1*3 -ulc j 17 


Q 37:79: 

Peace upon Nuh among all men! 19 

Q 37:80: 

Thus do we reward the righteous, 

Q 37:81: 

for he is to be counted among our faithful servants. 


£ jj i!*k 


Q 37:82: 


Whereas we drowned all others. 


cajlyi ^>-1 p 
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Q40:5: 

i— Aj I ' JlaUiL 1 jiila.j~ejia.Li] ji Aa] (JS ‘ j~ ~A '» ' a_jl jaVI j £jj £j3 '^IVa 

.. . [T]he people ofNuh denied [the truth] and so did the [disbelieving] parties after them. 
Every community has conspired to seize its own messenger and striven to deny the truth with 
falsehood. But I destroyed them - and how [terrible] my punishment was! 


Q 40:30: 

i—lljaV I jLa ^Sjic. I slai jji U (jil ^jll (Jtlj 

Then the believer said: ‘My people, I fear for you [a fate] akin to the fate of those who opposed 
[the prophets]: 

Q 40:31: 

iLai] Lilia iiJJ <ijl Uj C £Ai*J (Jjljllj ijAJj ili-j £ji jji Ajii djLi 

hence similar to the fate of the people of Nuh, ‘Ad, Tamud and those who came after 


Q 42:13: 

■ua Ijjjjiij V j Ijijsi ^ . .nr- j Aj 1 ~'j■ aij Lij LiI}]J Ujaji ;ji]lj la. jj 4j Li (ji £S] j_._y 

He has laid down for you in matters of faith what he already charged Nuh with, what we have 
revealed to you and he previously charged Ibrahim, Musa and ‘Isa with... 


Q 50:12: 

The people ofNuh disbelieved long before them... 

Q 51:46: 

Before that [we destroyed] the people of Nuh - they i 




U^s IjiLS fii] Jjs i> f > f j“j 
! truly rebellious people! 


And before that the people ofNuh - they u 


fit] IjilS ^l3j 

re exceedingly unjust and insolent! 


Q 57:26: 

(jjduiU -. '•. jff j~ ~'L " -* 'il'.SlI j i j.i', 1 Ligjjjj ^ Lilia j ^jaI jjJ j Laji Ulwijl Jiij 

We sent Wdh and Ibrahim and gave prophethood and the Book to their offspring... 
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Q 66:10: 

Ug'ir- Uj*J Ut&Lulai jLUU-a ujUc. jjJjc. diau LLlS^ia^j £ jj Iilll 

jUll JjSj ljj*i 

God has given a similitude for the unbelievers: the wives ofNuh and Lut (= Lot), who married 
two of our righteous servants but then betrayed them; yet their husbands were unable to help 
them against God!... 
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Chapter 4 / The Quranic Noah Narratives: Form, 
Content, Context, and Primary Meaning 

The quranic Noah narratives have been studied at some length by Erica Martin 
(2010), who focuses her analysis on some of their micro-components or “story 
elements,” examines their development within each particular narrative and 
the major sections in these, investigates their relationship to the Straflegenden 
or “punishment stories” within which they are placed, and gives some hints as 
to their more immediate intent, close interdependence, rhetorical qualities, and 
explicit meaning, but does not fully inquire into their literary form, dynamic 
structure, and overall implicit purpose. Nor does she systematically explore the 
parallels of such elements elsewhere in the Qur’an, their hypothetical sources and 
precedents outside the quranic corpus, and their implications for the Muham¬ 
madan evangelium. 

On the other hand, while Martin must certainly be credited with having gone 
beyond all previous studies on the subject (Welch 2000; Tottoli 2002; Wheeler 
2002, 2006; Brinner 2003; Addas 2007b; Brown 2007; Chabbi 2008), some of her 
own premises and conclusions seem to me highly doubtful. Thus according to 
her, “the most ubiquitous element, appearing in six of the seven suras [namely 
quranic Noah narratives nos. I—VI], is ‘Noah argues with the people.’” In fact, this 
element is lacking in quranic Noah narrative no. VI (where only Noah’s rejection 
by his opponents is mentioned in v. 9), not in VII (where it is extensively reported 
by Noah himself in w. 2-22). Moreover, Martin fails to notice so decisive an 
element as Noah’s rejection by his opponents, which indeed is the only element 
fully contained in all narratives - and an essential motif in the shaping of the 
Muhammadan evangelium after the quranic Noah narratives, as we shall see. In 
short, there is still much more to be argued about the quranic Noah narratives, 
their constitutive elements and motifs, and the way in which these are displayed, 
as also about the ideological background and tacit purpose of the different nar¬ 
ratives that they inform, which Martin roughly limits to the more shallow and 
explicit purpose of prophetic monotheistic preaching. 

Hence in this chapter I will undertake a multifaceted analysis of the quranic 
Noah narratives based upon their adaptation of classical prophetic and apo¬ 
calyptic literary forms and themes, contextual placement within each sura (where 
applicable), and primary meaning. 

According to the number of verses in each narrative, quranic Noah narrative 
no. VII is the longest, followed by nos. Ill, V, VI, IV, I, and II, whereas in terms of 
the number of words, no. Ill is the longest, followed by nos. VII, IV, V, II, I, and VI 
(see Table 4, columns A and B, below). 1 An additional division can also be made 
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as to the number of formal segments (on which see Table 1 above) into which 
each narrative divides: conforming to this principle, no. Ill is also the longest one, 
followed by nos. I, II, IV, V, and both VI and VII (see Table 4, column C, below). 


Table 4: Comparative length of the quranic Noah narratives 


(A) length by number of verses 

(B) absolute length 

(C) length by number of 
formal segments 

+ QNN VII (28) 

QNN III 

QNN III (8) 

QNN III (25) 

QNN VII 

Quranic Noah narratives 

1,11, IV, V (6) 

QNN V (18) 

QNN IV 

Quranic Noah narratives 

VI, VII (4) 

QNN VI (9) 

QNN V 


QNN IV (8) 

QNN II 


QNN 1(6) 

QNN 1 


QNN II (4) 

QNN VI 



Furthermore, and as suggested above, all quranic Noah narratives follow a similar 
though flexible formal pattern, which I shall now try to set out. 


Quranic Noah narrative no. I (Q 7:59-64 / Surat al-A‘raf ): 

This narrative comprises Noah’s commission (v. 59a); his admonition to his 
people, whom he encourages to turn to God (v. 59b); Noah’s warning: if they do 
not turn to God, they will suffer punishment at the day of judgment (v. 59c); the 
people’s rejection of Noah, whom they accuse of talking nonsense (v. 60); Noah’s 
reply: far from talking nonsense, he claims, he has been commissioned by God to 
instruct them (vv. 61-3); and a brief final account in which we are told that he was 
once more rejected, that God saved him together with those who did believe him, 
and that God drowned all of the others, for they were but a blind people unable to 
understand his signs (v. 64). Its literary form, therefore, is that of a six-part Straf- 
legend that includes the following formal segments: (a) a prophetic commission 
(v. 59); (jS) the prophet’s admonition (v. 59); (y) his warning and prediction of dis¬ 
aster (v. 59); (<5) the rejection of his mission (v. 60, but which is alluded to again in 
v. 64); (e) the prophet’s own justification (vv. 61-3); and (rfi a short narrative about 
the salvation of the righteous and the divine punishment of the wicked (v. 64). 
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Vv. 59a and 64 (i.e., the introduction and the conclusion to the story) are of a 
narrative nature, whereas w. 59b-63 reproduce (by narrating it, cf. w. 59a, 61a) 
Noah’s dialogue with his contemporaries, and especially Noah’s own words (w. 
59b-c, 61-3). There is no monologue by Noah here, nor does he talk to God. On 
the other hand, the eschatological coda found in almost all other quranic Noah 
narratives is also lacking in quranic Noah narrative no. I: the episode merely 
informs us of what happened to Noah and his people. Nevertheless, the story 
is preceded by a more general warning (7:26-58), and other legends similar to 
that of Noah are told immediately afterwards (7:65-93) as a sign of the fate that 
awaits the unbelievers (7:94-102). Thus an eschatological mood is easily discerni¬ 
ble. Finally, the obvious connection between 7:59-64 and 182-8, and within it the 
striking parallel between 7.60 (where Noah is accused of talking nonsense) and 
184 (where the quranic prophet is likewise accused of being possessed, cf. 23:25; 
54:9), add to this and prove that the Noah story is here more than just a legend 
(cf. also 10:94-109; 11:12-24,35,38,49). 


Quranic Noah narrative no. II (Q 10:71-4 / Surat Yunus): 

This narrative basically divides into the same formal segments characteristic of 
the first one, save the prophet’s commission, which is substituted by an express 
command given to the quranic prophet (“Tell them [lit. recite/relate to them] 
the story of Noah!...” [v. 71a]) and his own justification. Thus it comprises the 
prologue/inripif; (/?) the prophet’s admonition (w. 71b-e + 2b-d), in the midst of 
which (y ) his warning is abruptly inserted (v. 72a) with an implicit prediction of 
disaster (“If you turn away! -” ); and (8, ij) a short narrative about the rejection 
of his mission, the salvation of the righteous, and the divine punishment of the 
wicked (v. 73a-b), to which (0) an eschatological coda is appended (vv. 73c-74). So 
this time we have a six-part Straflegend. Again there is no monologue by Noah, 
nor does he talk to God. Overall the formal structure is very similar, therefore, to 
that of quranic Noah narrative no. I: between the introduction and the conclu¬ 
sion to the story we find Noah’s words, though this time the words of his oppo¬ 
nents go unmentioned. It must also be stressed that, in contrast to no. I, no. II 
not only informs us of what happened to Noah and his people, but a coda in 
which the reader is reminded of the fate of those who are reluctant to accept the 
words of God’s messengers and warned of the fact that he has sealed the hearts 
of the transgressors bestows an incisive eschatological tone to the story. In turn, 
w. 10:94-109 shed light upon the use that the quranic prophet was expected to 
make of the Noah story, and hence upon what I have earlier called the prologue/ 
incipit to no. II (cf. 7:182-8; 11:12-24,35,38,49). 
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Quranic Noah narrative no. Ill (Q 11:25-49 / Surat Hud): 

This narrative is, by far, the longest and most complete, and also, together with 
no. VII, the most complex of all of the quranic Noah narratives. Save a prologue/ 
incipit similar to that of quranic Noah narrative no. II, it has all the segments 
found in the preceding accounts, including those missing in quranic Noah nar¬ 
rative no. II: (a) a prophetic commission (v. 25a); (j3) the prophet’s admonition 
(vv. 25b-26a); (y) his warning and prediction of disaster (v. 26b); (5) this time a 
threefold rejection of his warning, twice by its addressees (vv. 27, 32) who even 
mock him (v. 38), and then later by one of his sons (v. 43); (e) a twofold justifi¬ 
cation of his mission by the prophet himself (w. 28-31, 33-4); (tj) an expanded 
narrative about the salvation of the righteous and the divine punishment of the 
wicked (vv. 36-48) that includes God’s instructions to Noah (v. 37), the story of 
the flood (w. 40-8), and (0 a short but apparently misplaced dialogue between 
Noah and God (for it is strangely placed after the flood!) in which the prophet asks 
God to have mercy on him and his family and then submits to his will (w. 45-7); 
and again, (0) an eschatological coda that further strengthens the connection 
between Noah and the quranic prophet (v.49). Therefore quranic Noah narrative 
no. Ill should be read as an eight-part Straflegend in which Noah’s (w. 25-34, 
38-9, 41, 42b-c, 43b, 45, 47), his opponents’ (w. 27, 32, 43a), and even God’s (vv. 
35-7, 40, 44, 46, 48) words are now extensively reported. It must be highlighted 
that v. 35, which seems to be addressed to the quranic prophet rather than Noah 
(cf. 11:13), breaks off the narrative and prefigures the content of v. 49, in which the 
former is comforted by God, who asks him to be patient and assures him that the 
judgment of the wicked and the salvation of the righteous will take place at the 
appointed time (cf. 7:182-8; 10:94-109; 11:12-24, as well as the command given to 
the quranic prophet in 10:71). 


Quranic Noah narrative no. IV (Q 23:23-30 / 

Surat al Mu’minun ): 

This is a much simpler narrative, as it lacks altogether segments y and e. Thus 
it is a six-part Straflegend composed of: (a) a prophetic commission (v. 23a); (fi) 
the prophet’s admonition (v. 23b-c); (5) the rejection of his mission by the people 
(vv. 24-5), who once more mock him (v. 25); (0 a short monologue by Noah, who 
asks God to help him (v. 26); (ij) God’s instructions to Noah (vv. 27-9); and (6) 
a short eschatological coda that reads Noah’s story as a divine sign (v. 30) and 
hence as a divine instruction. Interestingly enough, four out of six parts of the 
story are entirely framed as two consecutive dialogues: one between Noah’s and 
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his opponents (w. 23b-25), and the other one between a frustrated Noah, who 
implores divine assistance, and God, who instructs him (vv. 26-9). It should also 
be observed that Noah’s opponents accuse him not just of talking nonsense (like 
in 7:60) but of being a “demon-possessed” man (ragul bihi ginna ); cf. 11:38, where 
he is mocked by them, and 54:9, where once more he is accused of being “pos¬ 
sessed” (but also 7:184; 37:36; 44:14; 52:29 and 68:51, where the quranic prophet 
is likewise accused of being “possessed” [ magnun ]; 51:39, where that very same 
term is applied to Moses; 51:52, where it applies to all previous rejected prophets; 
and 6:10, where we read that these and the quranic prophet were mocked, too). 
Moreover, he is said to be a man just like anyone else (v. 24); cf. 11:27 (as well as 
the references to the quranic prophet in 3:144; 6:8-10; 7:188; 11:12; 16:103). I will 
come back to these accusations later on. 


Quranic Noah narrative no. V (Q 26:105-22 / Surat as-Su‘ara ): 

This narrative lacks the prophet’s commission and his warning to the people, 
but like no. Ill it presents a rather complex structure, since the rejection of the 
prophet’s mission (though not his own justification, as one would expect) is here 
twofold. So in this case we have a six-part Straflegend formed of: (/?) the prophet’s 
admonition (w. 106-10); (5) the twofold rejection of his mission by the people 
(w. Ill and 116, respectively); (e) the prophet’s own justification (v. 112); (£) a 
monologue by Noah, who once more asks God to help him (w. 117-18); (/j) the 
story about the salvation of the righteous and the condemnation of the wicked 
(w. 119-20); and (6) an eschatological coda akin to, but somewhat longer than, 
that found in no. IV (w. 121-2). 


Quranic Noah narrative no. VI (Q 54:9-17 / Surat al-Qamar ): 

This is the shortest of all the quranic Noah Straflegenden and presents a quite 
simple fourfold structure: (5) the rejection of the prophetic mission (v. 9); (0 a 
very short monologue by Noah, who asks God to help him (v. 10); (r0 a narrative 
about the flood and the salvation of the righteous (w. 11-14); and (0) an escha¬ 
tological coda (w. 15-17) that echoes and expands those found in nos. IV and V. 
(The refrain in vv. 16-17 is reproduced almost verbatim in 54:21-2,30,32,39-40,51, 
where it functions as a coda to other similar stories and thereby as a foreword to 
the eschatological warning in vv. 43-55; notice also the reference in v. 9 to the 
warning contained in w. 1-8.) 
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Quranic Noah narrative no. VII (Q 71 / Surat Nuh ): 

This narrative is very peculiar on its own in that, in spite of some close affini¬ 
ties with no. IV (most of VII consists of a dialogue between Noah and the people 
[w. 2-4], followed by a very long monologue by Noah [w. 5-28] that includes 
an expanded account of the former [w. 10-23]), it mainly focuses on Noah’s 
personal frustration and thoughts; so much so that it is Noah himself who asks 
God to punish those reluctant to accept his warnings (w. 26-8). Thus we have a 
six-part Straflegend formed by the following observable segments: (a) the pro¬ 
phetic commission (v. 1); (p) Noah’s admonition (w. 2-4a, 10-20); (y) his warning 
(v. 4b-c); (5) the rejection of his mission by his contemporaries (w. 7, 21-3); (0 
Noah’s monologue (w. 5-28); and (rj) a seemingly misplaced and succinct ref¬ 
erence (for Noah’s monologue continues afterwards) to the punishment of the 
wicked (v. 25a). Such apparent misplacement echoes 11:45-7 (see above) and has 
been singled out as indicating a possible connection between the two narratives 
(Martin 2010: 256-7). 

Overall, it is interesting to note that a flood narrative proper is only found in 
quranic Noah narratives no. Ill and (to a lesser extent) no. VI, whereas dialogues 
between Noah and his contemporaries are present in nos. I, III, IV, and V; dia¬ 
logues between Noah and God in nos. Ill, IV, V, VI, and VII; and monologues by 
Noah in nos. IV, V, VI, and (especially) VII. 

A word now about the context, immediate intent, and additional purpose of 
these overlapping narratives. The quranic Noah narratives present the story of 
Noah along with other early prophetic legends that aim to make several peoples 
acknowledge and turn to the true God, or else realise that they will be punished 
if they do not. Therefore they are meant (a) to provide typological instruction to 
the unbelievers and the mu’minun alike (i.e., to menace the infidels and encour¬ 
age the faithful with predictions about their fate [quranic Noah narratives nos. 
I-VI]) and (b) to comfort the quranic prophet (whose own frustration and thoughts 
might be reflected in no. VII) against his opponents (cf. no. I and 7:182-8; no. II 
and 10:94-109; and no. Ill, especially v. 49, and 11.12-24). 

I will comment more on b in the next chapter, but I think it might be useful 
at this point to provide the reader with a table of the verses in which the quranic 
prophet is either explicitly or implicitly alluded to within the quranic Noah nar¬ 
ratives (see Table 5 below). 
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Table 5: Explicit (and implicit) allusions to the quranic prophet within the quranic Noah 
narratives 


QNNI QNNII 

QNN III 

QNN IV QNN V 

QNN VI QNN VII 

(7:60) 10:71 

(11:27) 

(23:24) 

(54:9) 

cf. 6:10 

cf. 3:144 

cf. 3:144 

cf. 6:10 

Cf. 7:184 

cf. 7:188 

Cf. 6:8 

cf. 7:60 

Cf. 11:38 

Cf. 11:12 

Cf. 6:9 

cf. 7:184 

Cf. 23:25 

Cf. 16:103 

Cf. 7:188 

Cf. 11:38 

Cf. 37:36 

Cf. 23:24 

Cf. 11:12 

Cf. 23:25 

cf. 44:14 


Cf. 11:27 

cf. 37:36 

cf. 52:29 

Cf. 54:9 


Cf. 16:103 

cf. 44:14 

Cf. 52:29 

cf. 68:51 

11:35 

cf. 11:13 

(11:38) 

11:49 

(23:25) 

Cf. 6:10 

“ cf. 7:60 

Cf. 7:184 

Cf. 11:38 

Cf. 37:36 

Cf. 44:14 

Cf. 52:29 

Cf. 54:9 

Cf. 68:51 

cf. 68:51 


y | Cambridge 


University Library 


i/15 9:2 











Excursus. Reworked texts in the quranic Noah 
narratives 


Formulaic duplications (often multiple repetitions of distinctive formulae) attest 
to the widespread usage of rhetorical conventions in the Qur’an and/or its Grund- 
schriften - and also to the highly plausible homiletic, liturgical, and exegetical 
context in which they were produced and consumed. Whereas it is relatively easy 
to recognise some of these duplications (cf. e.g. Q 11:37,40; 23:27), others may 
escape the reader (cf. e.g. Q 66:10; 71:25). 

Table 6 below marks in grey those verses in the quranic Noah narratives that 
include such formulaic repetitions, regardless of whether their mirrors are to be 
found inside or outside the quranic Noah narratives themselves. Interpolations 
are also singled out in italics. 

Table 6: Verses containing formulaic duplications and repetitions inside the quranic Noah 
narratives 


Q 7:59-64 
(QNN I) 
7:59 

7:60 

7:61 

7:62 

7:63 

7:64 


Q 10:71-4 Q 11:25-49 Q 23:23-30 Q 26:105-22 Q 54:9-17 Q 71:1-28 

(QNN II) (QNN III) (QNN IV) (QNN V) (QNN VI) (QNN VII) 


10:71 11:25 

10:72 11:26 

10:73 11:27 

10:74 11:28 

11:29 
11:30 
11:31 
11:32 
11:33 
11:34 
11:35 
11:36 
11:37 
11:38 
11:39 
11:40 
11:41 
11:42 
11:43 
11:44 
11:45 
11:46 
11:47 
11:48 


23:23 26:105 

23:24 26:106 

23:25 26:107 

23:26 26:108 

23:27 26:109 

23:28 26:110 

23:29 26:111 

23:30 26:112 

26:113 
26:114 
26:115 
26:116 
26:117 
26:118 
26:119 
26:120 
26:121 
26:122 


54:9 71:1 

54:10 71:2 

54:11 71:3 

54:12 71:4 

54:13 71:5 

54:14 71:6 

54:15 71:7 

54:16 71:8 

54:17 71:9 

71:10 
71:11 
71:12 
71:13 
71:14 
71:15 
71:16 
71:17 
71:18 
71:19 
71:20 
71:21 
71:22 
71:23 
71:24 
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Table 6 (continuation) 


Q 7:59-64 

Q 10:71-4 

Q 11:25-49 

Q 23:23-30 

Q26:105 

-22 Q 54:9-17 

Q 71:1-28 

(QNN 1) 

(QNN II) 

(QNN III) 

(QNN IV) 

(QNN V) 

(QNN VI) 

(QNN VII) 



11:49 




71:25 







71:26 







71:27 







71:28 




Chapter 5 / Reading Between the Lines: The 
Quranic Noah Narratives as Witnesses to the Life 
of the Quranic Prophet? 

A close analysis of the dynamic structure of each quranic Noah narrative and the 
tacit ideological connections between them may help to unravel their purposes, 
that is, the purpose particular to each narrative as well as the overall purpose; 
lacking any further information as to why the narratives were collected and par¬ 
tially unified within the quranic text, this overall purpose can nonetheless be ten¬ 
tatively assigned to the series they form within the latter. Unless I am very much 
mistaken, they are not independent stories gathered together into the quranic 
collection with the sole purpose of illustrating the reliability of God’s promises to 
his prophets and their followers and/or the way in which he punishes those who 
mock them - which is commonly adduced as the basic purpose of these kinds 
of stories - but independent stories that were composed for some very concrete 
reason in the manner that we now have them and were later collected into the 
Qur’an according to a more general plan. My thesis is that each narrative or group 
of narratives underpins a specific message, and that a more extensive message 
may be elicited if they are put together in a sequence. 1 Lest this procedure be 
judged too speculative, one should recall that some imagination is necessary to 
reconstruct the meaning of a text whose key we lack, and that drawing it from the 
text itself is a much more reasonable move than projecting onto it external criteria 
that prove to be arbitrary at the very least. 

I will now try to prove that, regardless of the chronology and textual develop¬ 
ment of the quranic Noah narratives themselves, on which very little can be said 
with some certainty (see the comments below on quranic Noah narratives nos. 
Ill and VII), they offer a fascinating albeit heretofore unexplored window into 
the life of the quranic prophet as mirrored/shaped in the Qur’an by providing 
something like a logical sequence for, and hence a plausible chronology of, what 
I would venture to typecast as its two key episodes. In other words, they may be 
read as witnesses to his career, exhibiting that he went through opposition first, 
then distress, and thereafter vindication. 

But let us look at them a bit more closely with these notions in mind: 

Quranic Noah narrative no. I (Q 7:59-64). On my reading, a careful analysis of 
this narrative’s three-part dynamic structure discloses its implicit, underlying 
message. First, we have Noah’s commission and warning and his rejection by 
the people in w. 59-60 (i); then comes Noah’s justification in vv. 61-3 (ii); and 
lastly the conclusion to the story in v. 64 (in), at the beginning of which the rejec- 
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tion of Noah’s mission is mentioned again (in v. 64a). This markedly symmetri¬ 
cal division, with Noah’s justification lying at its very centre (v. 61-3), therefore 
surrounded by his rejection (w. 60, 64a), the prologue (v. 59) and the epilogue 
(v. 64b-c), may be schematised as follows: 

(Introduction) h Rejection | Justification | Rejection i- (Conclusion) 
CONFRONTATION 

(the introduction consisting of the prophet’s commission and warning and the 
conclusion including the flood narrative). Read in this way, the prophet’s con¬ 
frontation, which is moreover present in all of the six verses (i.e., from v. 59b 
to v. 64) and further highlighted by the concatenation of first-person speeches 
reported in w. 59,60, and 61, seems to be the core of the message in this narrative. 

Quranic Noah narrative no. VI (Q 54:9-17). While the rejection of Noah’s mission 
is also specifically referred to in its first verse (v. 9), the implicit message in this 
narrative rather gravitates around Noah’s complaint, which is introduced in v. 
10, followed (like Noah’s justification in the former narrative) by a flood narra¬ 
tive (this time longer, w. 11-14) and an eschatological coda (in contrast to no. I, 
w. 15-17). Noah’s complaint is also the most salient feature in this particular nar¬ 
rative, and additionally the one that seems to motivate God’s resolution (and his 
actions). Thus we have the following dynamic scheme: 

(Introduction) h Rejection | complaint => Conclusion >- (Coda) 

(the introduction consisting of the brief reference to vv. 54:1-8 and the conclusion 
including, as in quranic Noah narrative no. I, the flood narrative). 

A few remarks on the message thus implied in quranic Noah narratives nos. 
I and VI might prove useful at this juncture, i.e., before examining nos. II, III, IV, 
V, and VII. First, it should be noted that the confrontation between the prophet 
and his opponents (which is the main point in quranic Noah narrative I) and the 
prophet’s complaint (as endorsed in quranic Noah narrative no. VI) are intrinsi¬ 
cally dependant upon one another, as one would naturally expect the prophet’s 
frustration to entail some kind of complaint on his part. Second, they both stand 
(together with Noah’s commission as a prophet) as the major distinguishing 
themes of the quranic Noah story, to which all other themes (e.g., the rejection of 
Noah’s mission, Noah’s own words of justification, etc.) are implicitly connected. 
All in all it seems fair to suppose that they must constitute the earliest elements in 
the life of the quranic prophet, as well; and hence witness to an episode that ought 
to be placed at the beginning of his career and to which no. IV points, too (albeit 
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presenting not just a more lengthy narrative but also a more complex structure 
than either quranic Noah narrative I or VI). Accordingly I shall label it “Episode 
1” (hereinafter El) and distinguish within it Noah’s confrontation (El a ) and his 
subsequent complaint (El b ). In contrast, nos. II and V seem to reuse the Noah 
story in order to give full credit to, and thereby confirm the role of, the quranic 
prophet, perhaps at a time when increasing opposition against him made such 
overt support necessary (see the comments on both narratives below). There¬ 
fore I take this motif to represent a later episode (hereinafter “Episode 2” [ E2 ]) 
in the career of the quranic prophet. Some further contrast, however, must be 
made as regards (a) he who grants trustworthiness to the quranic prophet, either 
implicitly the prophet himself ( E2 Qp ) or explicitly God (E2 ( ), and (b) the means by 
which trustworthiness is thus granted to him, either through more or less explicit 
authentication (E2 ) or through identification of the quranic prophet with Noah 
(E2 Qp ^. Upon closer examination, it is easy to observe that E2 is enhanced in no. 
Ill, whereas no. VII signals once more to the prophet’s complaint (El b ), as brought 
forth in nos. IV and VI (some indications as to the hypothetical original narrative 
underlying nos. Ill and VII will be provided below). Finally, no. IV recapitulates 
El, while at the same time pointing to E2. 

Quranic Noah narrative no. IV (Q 23:23-30). The two major themes inherent in the 
previous narratives are picked up again in vv. 23-6. Yet unlike I and VI, in no. IV 
God’s words are inscribed at the opening of its two main, equal-length sections, 
i.e,. at the very beginning of w. 23 (... ■aij ‘We sent Noah...’) and 27 (... 

4 j) litt, U ‘We inspired him...’), thus resulting a dynamic sequence akin to this: 


Divine commission < Rejection | Complaint > Divine assistance ► (Coda) 

■•.Twofold divine sanction or approval / 

Therefore, this time it is God’s own (twofold) approval of Noah’s mission that is 
at stake in the narrative. Accordingly, a first if tacit step towards the confirmation 
of the quranic prophet as Noah redivivus (or as a second Noah) is undertaken. 2 

Quranic Noah narrative no. II (Q 10:71-4). From the point of view of its rhetoric, the 
message in this narrative turns on the transition from its second to its third verse, 
which marks the passage from one portion to another of the two basic parts into 
which the whole narrative divides: the former (v. 71-2) recounting Noah’s warning, 
the latter (w. 73-4) his rejection and the events that followed (both in his own 
time and afterwards). I take Noah’s quite emphatic and extensive warning in vv. 
71-2 to be the thematic linchpin in the narrative. What is even more important 
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in v. 71 (i.e., at the very opening of the narrative), is that the quranic prophet is 
symptomatically if indirectly appointed as the addressee of God’s (or the Angel’s) 
words (see the initial command: ... J3lj ‘Recite/relate to them ... !’). This 
very unique feature points to a concomitant yet unmistakable divine authen¬ 
tication of the quranic prophet’s mission that will be made blatant in quranic 
Noah narrative no. V (note also the unparalleled typological reference to Noah 
as a Muslim in the same verse). One could perhaps describe the arrangement of 
these notions as follows: 

=*Unmatched incipit = divine authentication of the q.p. -< warning [ (Rejection +) Con¬ 
clusion h (Addendum) 

(the conclusion consisting of the flood story and the addendum including other 
later and similar events). 

Quranic Noah narrative no. V (Q 26:105-22). This narrative addresses all themes 
mentioned so far, i.e., Noah’s warning (vv. 106-10, 112-15), the rejection of his 
mission (w. 105, 111, 116), the prophet’s frustrated complaint (w. 117-18), the 
happy end to the whole story - i.e., God’s saving of Noah and his associates - 
(w. 119-20), and the already familiar coda (vv. 121-2). However, it is interesting to 
observe Noah’s insistence on introducing himself not just as God’s messenger but 
as someone who is to be obeyed on God’s behalf (w. 108,110), an issue unpar¬ 
alleled in all previous quranic Noah narratives (cf. 7:61-2) and only found again 
in 26:125-6,131,143-4,150,162-3,178-9 and partly quranic Noah narrative VII (cf. 
71:3). On my reading this equally rare feature, which is doubtless very significant, 
points in turn (cf. the comments made above apropos no. II) to the self-authen¬ 
tication of the quranic prophet, very likely provided here (and elsewhere within 
Surat al-Su‘ara ) as a supplement to his divine approval. To illustrate this, I would 
suggest the following diagram: 

All other themes <= self-authentication of the q.p. => All other themes ► (Coda) 

Hence in quranic Noah narratives nos. II and V, the Noah story is seemingly 
used - as I have already hinted- in order to give full credit to the quranic prophet 
at a time when increasing opposition against him might have urged such straight¬ 
forward, conspicuous support. This is quite evident in quranic Noah narrative 
no. II, whose first verse betrays unspecified but increasing tension between the 
quranic prophet and his audience ({&&■ JZ o) & ^ <3^ i) f^ i&j 

<yi i p -die. p (j£j y p dikyi aIii jia aIii cjUL ^ 

‘My people, if my stay and my reminding you of the signs of God has 
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become too burdensome upon you, then I put my trust in God: Do resolve upon 
your plan and [call upon] your associates, and let not your plan be a worry to you; 
make your decision on me and give me no respite!’). According to the Islamic tra¬ 
dition, opposition to Muhammad in Mecca became quite strong after 615. It could 
be, then, that quranic Noah narratives nos. II and V allude to that period. 3 Yet the 
traditional depiction of Muhammad’s career in Mecca is too late and probably 
too biased to be taken at face value as a genuine historical record, and therefore 
cannot be said to provide a reliable referent that would help one fathom with 
some accuracy the early preaching of the quranic prophet. 4 Be that as it may, on 
my reading nos. II and V introduce us to a second focal episode in his life, which 
is undertaken again in no. III. 

Quranic Noah narrative no. Ill (Q 11:25-49). There is almost nothing new in 
this narrative, in which Noah’s commission, warning, and rejection are exten¬ 
sively reported in w. 25-34, followed by God’s words of comfort and instruction 
(vv. 36-7) and the expanded flood narrative that comprises vv. 38-48 - save 
that in w. 35 and 49 the quranic prophet is (after the model provided in no. II?) 
expressly addressed and comforted. Now this occurs in such a telling and forth¬ 
right manner (see the comments on no. Ill in chapter four above) that it is even 
hard to properly distinguish between both figures! In other words, the point is not 
that the quranic prophet is once more in sight here (as he indeed is in no. II), or 
implicitly identified with Noah (as in no. V, on my reading); the point now is that 
the two personalities are strangely confused, as though they were interchangea¬ 
ble (a point already observed by at-Tabarl in his GamV al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an ; 
cf. Martin 2010:259,271). Therefore it is the disruption of the narrative rather than 
its development after a given keynote (as in nos. I, II, IV and VI) or keynotes (as 
in no. V) that provides inner tension and implicit meaning to the story in no. Ill, 
whose dynamic focus thus unexpectedly shifts from an already well-known tale 
to the identification of the quranic prophet with his hero (Noah). This fascinat¬ 
ing fact, together with the seemingly embellished qualities of this narrative (note 
for instance God’s repeated initiative to commission Noah [v. 25], comfort him [v. 
36], instruct him [v. 37, 40], and even correct him when he tries in vain to have 
his rebellious son pardoned and saved [v. 46]), could suggest that this narrative 
postdates nos. II and V, but here as elsewhere there is no reason to suppose that 
the shorter a narrative, the older it must be as well. 5 Traces of elaborate composi¬ 
tion, however, are detectable in the multi-layered nature of the flood narrative in 
w. 36-48. Possibly this narrative originally consisted of w. 25-34 + Noah’s com¬ 
plaint, now found in 71:5-28 + vv. 36-41 + v. 48. Once Noah’s (main) complaint 
was removed from that hypothetical original narrative (hereinafter quranic Noah 
narrative Illa+VIIa), vv. 42-7 were probably appended to it as a kind of excur- 
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sus to replace Noah’s missing complaint with a dialogue between Noah and God 
instead of a monologue by the prophet, while vv. 35 and 49 were likely added to 
that reworked narrative at a later stage. 

Quranic Noah narrative no. VII (Q 71). As in no. VI, Noah’s complaint is also the 
chief thematic element in this particular narrative. On the other hand, as I have 
just suggested - and as was argued by Martin in 2010 - this narrative, or at least w. 
5-28, could very well have once been joined to an earlier version of quranic Noah 
narrative no. Ill (see the comments above on quranic Noah narrative Illa+VIIa). 
If so, it was later detached from it, quite probably before the addition of w. 35, 
42-7, and 49 to the modified rendition of no. III. Notice that vv. 5-28 in no. VII 
may easily be inserted right after v. 34 and before v. 36 in no. Ill, i.e., instead of v. 
35. Therefore it might be that quranic Noah narrative Illa+VIIa did not originally 
include the identification of the quranic prophet with Noah, as introduced in v. 
35 of no. Ill; likewise, the quranic prophet is neither mentioned nor implicitly 
alluded to in no. VII. Lacking such explicit identification between the two figures, 
quranic Noah narrative Illa+VIIa - if it ever existed, that is - might have also pre¬ 
dated nos. II and V, in which case it could be more or less contemporary with nos. 
I, IV, and VI. Yet the chronology susceptible to being assigned to the episodes 
in the life of the quranic prophet as reflected in the quranic Noah narratives, on 
the one hand, and the eventual chronology of the quranic Noah narratives them¬ 
selves, on the other, should not be confused; for it is one thing to suppose that 
the quranic prophet went through opposition first, then distress and vindication, 
and another thing to suppose that the chronology of the quranic Noah narratives 
should follow that sequence. Speculation about the textual development of the 
quranic Noah narratives ought therefore to be limited, in my view, to the way in 
which quranic Noah narratives nos. Ill and VII may be hypothetically linked - 
and to their possible layers. 

Accordingly a kind of (anonymous) “prophetic saga” is set out in the quranic 
Noah narratives. Still, such a reconstruction must remain tentative, as it depends 
upon the premise that there is a single quranic prophet behind all of the quranic 
Noah narratives - which need not be so (see chapter seven below). 

Table 7 below shows the intertwining between Noah and the quranic prophet 
in the quranic Noah narratives, the major themes that are to be recognised in 
these, and the two episodes in the life of the quranic prophet which they implic¬ 
itly allude to. 
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Table 7: Intertwining between Noah and the quranic prophet in the quranic Noah narratives, 
major themes in these and episodes in the life of the quranic prophet thus hinted at 
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Thus implicit correlation between Noah and the quranic prophet is discernible 
in the quranic Noah narratives. 6 He suffers opposition (maybe even persecution), 
he is mocked by his opponents, but in the end he is authenticated and moreover 
vindicated by God. Whether this is what the quranic prophet experienced himself 
or what the Qur’an intends its readers to believe he experienced (in the manner of 
a biblical prophet, as Wansbrough thought) cannot be firmly established. What 
we do know, however, is that the quranic prophet seems to be authenticated in 
the quranic Noah narratives and that his Noahic portrayal, as set out in these, 
was later used by the authors of the Sira literature to produce the Muhammadan 
evangelium, i.e., the so-called “biography” of Muhammad - just as Jesus’ “biog¬ 
raphy” in the canonical and apocryphal Gospels (as also, albeit indirectly, in 
the Qur’an!) was partially modelled after Noah’s portrayal in several para-bib- 
lical and pseudepigraphic writings. 7 1 will comment further on these rewriting 
techniques in chapter seven, as some additional remarks on the sources and pre¬ 
cedents of the quranic Noah are due now. 



Excursus A. The original story behind the Noah 
narratives in Q11 and 71 

As I argued above, I take it that the Urtext of quranic Noah narratives nos. Ill 
and VII (= quranic Noah narrative Illa+VIIa) consisted of Noah’s commission, 
warning, and rejection, as found in Q 11:25-34, + Noah’s complaint, as now found 
in Q 71:5-28, + God’s words of comfort and instruction to Noah, currently dis¬ 
played in Q 11:36-7, + the flood narrative presently contained in Q 11:38-41 and 48. 
In my view, Noah’s complaint was later replaced by the dialogue between Noah 
and God now found in Q 11:42-7, while w. 35 and 49 in Q11 were likely added at a 
later stage. In other words, I consider it very likely that the text receptus of quranic 
Noah narratives nos. Ill and VII underwent a three-stage redactional process that 
may be described as follows: 

• Stage I (the original quranic Noah narrative Illa+VIIa = Q 11:25-34 + 71:5-28 + 
11:36-41): 

(A,) Q 11:25-34 
[Q 11=25] 

ijm jjij ?£} 4-a jS /jii ji uLj 

We sent Nuh (= Noah) to his people [and he said to them]: “I am to you a warner [and I tell 
you]: 


[Q 11:26] 
Worship no i 


fj 4iIj£ ilitl! V) lj &3 y $ 
■ but God -for [otherwise] I fear for you the punishment of a painful day!” 


[Q11:27 L 

o* Ujic. j uj, uiiijl pA (jjjii yj -tu.ui ctiijj Uj liii* i yj t*ii y, u ja ^ 'jjis jjjii yuii djiis 

(3 j ifLai 

But the leading disbelievers among his people said: “We do not see you but as a man like 
ourselves, and it is patent that only the vilest of us follow you; we do not see that you are any 
better than we are - in fact we think you are liars [sic]. ” 

[Q 11:28] 

Oj* fab jisl oiiii 'Ji. o! $’J ^ 0& 

He said: “My people, think: suppose Ido have with me a clear sign from my Lord, and that he 
has bestowed his mercy upon me, but that this has been obscured for you - could we force you 
to accept it against your will? 
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[Q 11:29] 

tija IS'ji j J&i g$jl : I jail jjjil Ijlk? 111 Uj'dil Jc. VJ Ljji-l u'^ 7 U aiic. gSfcJ V gja Uj 

My people, I ask no reward from you for this - my reward falls upon God alone. I will not drive 
away the faithful - surely they shall meet their Lord; but I see you are an ignorant people. 

[Q 11:30] 

Oj’M SS E oj d$i <> ij’JA e93 

My people, who would help me against God if I were to drive them away ? Will you not take 
heed? 

IQ 11:31] 

gScj ill g^ljy) Jji gSiV -1 jljj (Jjili Jjal 'ij tdii Jja! Vj r mi l gic .1 '•} j alii jjl ja. ^Uc. g£l 3 jfi 'i } 

lllfl Iji ‘ ."’i Uj 

I am not telling you that I hold God’s treasures, or that I know what is hidden, or that I am an 
angel; nor do I say that God will grant no good to those who are despised in your eyes: God 
knows best what is in their souls! - Otherwise I would be among the wrongdoers. ” 


[Q 11:32] 


(jjaiUl ja )]<. ,j) Uj»j Uj lijia uilU. MjllU biiiU ja £ ji U Ijill 


They said: “Nuh, you have long argued with us. Bring down on us the punishment you have 
threatened us with if you are speaking the truth!” 


[Q 11:33] 


ja jgaUj glji Uj Ilia jj alii Aj gSjjll Ujl JIS 
He said: “It is God who will bring it down if he wishes, and you will not be able to cause him 
to fail. 


[Q 11:34] 

L)J*U ja 3 g£a j 3* ' g^AJ" (ill L)l^ (ill lil> ujjl (ill (jre-““a V j 

Although I do want to advise you, my advice will be of no use to you if he is willing to leave you 
in your delusions. He is your Lord and to him you shall be returned!” 


-» (Bj) Q 75:5-28 (instead of the verses now found in Q 11:35-9): 

[Q 71:5] 

i:ito ^ia vj ji 

He said: “My Lord, I have called my people night and day; 


[Q 71:6] 


| Cambridgi 


yet my calling has only increased them in flight: 


1313a V) a giljl g£ 
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[Q71:7] ..... .... ^-y._ . & t. 

every time I called them, so that you may forgive them, they put their fingers in their ears 
and covered themselves with their garments; they persisted [in their rebellion] and proved 
arrogant and defiant. 


[Q 71:8] 

I have called them openly; 


[Q 71:9] 

1 'J 3“J $ cbj'jJy ^Sl p 

I have preached to them in public and talked to them in private. 


[Q 71:10] 

I told them: ‘Ask forgiveness of your Lord, for he is all-forgiving! 


i jtk ji iij ppj i iiil 


[Q 71:11] 

He will send down from above abundant [rain] for you, 




[Q 71:12] 

and give you wealth and: 


s, and provide you with gardens and rivers! 


[Q 71:13] 

What is the matter with you? Why do you not accept God's greatness, 


I jlflj 4J] jjijJ v li 


[Q 71:14] 

when it is stage by stage that he has created you? 


IjljU jfsik iSj 


[Q 71:15] 

Have you never wondered how God created: 


lluia CjIj'Jwj pp, Alii jlL LjjS IJJJ p\ 

i heavens one upon another, 


y | Cambridge University Library 
Authenticated 


9/16/15 9:26 
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[Q 71:16] 
and placed the ; 


[Q 71:17] 

Or how he has made you grow out of the earth 


Ijli <>ajSn (ja aAIIj 


[Q 71:18] 

LLlja.] f£JL jajj 

and how he will return you into it and then bring you out again? 


[Q 71:19] 

Or how he has laid the earth for you 


liUu ,> jVl Lfe illl j 


[Q 71:20] 

so that you can walk along it?’” 




[Q 71:21] 


I V) aiijj iljj Ijiljl j ^jl ill j £jj Jt3 

Then Nilfi said: “My Lord, they have disobeyed me and followed those whose riches and chil¬ 
dren will increase but their ruin, 


[Q 71:22] 

who have laid a plot [against me] 


O'# 1 jfa j 


[Q 71:23] 


vjij jjiij ijii % til ij ilj yy <d3*ii 53^ ^'Jtij 


saying: ‘Do not leave your gods! Do not leave Wadd, Suwa‘, Yagut, Ya‘uq or Nasr!’ 


[Q 71:24] 

They have already misled many. [Therefore, my Lord,] I ask you 
ers save in error!” 


yi oiJtiii i i jL»i jay 

i ot to increase the wrongdo- 
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[Q 71:25] 

Because of their sins they > 
help them against God. 


I j 1 , :„il fill jji i_^o Ijaau ^la l ju 1 jii.aU Ijij&l nil-, LIU 

■ drowned and thrown into the Fire, and they found no one to 


[Q 71:26] 

Nuh said: “My Lord, do not leave upon the earth 


I# Ou^' Of (> jVl Ji -J* V ko Oily 

i one of the disbelievers, 


[Q 71:27] 


IjaJi VI Ij^Jj (SJiUc- IjLiaJ jjj (jl iSljl 


for otherwise they will mislead your servants and beget only sinners and disbelievers. 


[Q 71:28] 

)’Jfi VI jaJUill Jjj Vj Oliajiilj jjiajiilj tiaji t)aJ Oilj Ljilljlj ^ jail CO 
My lord, forgive me, my parents and whoever enters my house as a believer, and all the believ¬ 
ers, men and women alike; and do not increase the wrongdoers save in destruction.” 

(C t ) Q 11:36-41,48: 

[ Q H:36] 

jjiiaj I jjl£ lij jujjj 511 jii la ji VI ilUjS I# Of55 ^ f jS ijf-j'j 
And it was revealed to Nuh: “None of your people will believe, except those who have already 
done so; hence do not be distressed by what they may do. 


[Q 11:37] 


Oj 5 j“ fif!' lisp if! ' 


Build the ark under our eyes and inspiration and do not plead with ; 
have wronged - for they shall be drowned!’” 


i j UAjj iijjc-L ak ^iOai j 

■ concerning those who 


[ Q H:38] 

0 jjUU US SSU ji-Uj Ull lla IjjiUu jj Jll c fla IjjiU Ujl Of 5U flic- ja lalSj -kill ki . Uj j 

So he built the ark, and whenever the leaders of his people passed by they mocked him. He 
said: “You may deride us now, but we will come to deride you in the same manner, 


[Q 11:39] 

fjla till jc. flic- jaajj fjjaj tllUc. fjjU jja jjaiii Uijlal 

and then you wih find out who will get a humiliating punishment and upon whom a lasting 
suffering will alight.” 
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[Q 11:40] 

Vj od Cy*j IJjill <iic. jjL; V! llilij (jl^jj 1]S (j* l^ja J^ l Uia jlaj Lj^J a Li. hj dli. 

l!Ja 

When our command came and the oven boiled, we said: “Load upon the ark two of every kind 
together with your own family - save those against whom the verdict has already been ren¬ 
dered - and those who have believed. ” But only a few had believed with him. 


[Q 11:41] 

fb?-J 5ji*i tji'j 0) ; IMi.jlj IjSjl J'lj 

He said: “Embark therein! In the name of God it shall sail and anchor -for surely my Lord is 
all-forgiving and merciful.” 

[Q 11:48] 

It was said: “Nuh, disembark in peace from us with blessings upon you and upon the nations 
that shall spring from those who are with you. To other nations we will grant enjoyment for a 
time; then a painful punishment from us will touch them.” 


• Stage II (quranic Noah narrative Ilia’s first reworking and expansion = Q 11:25— 
34,36-48): 

-> (A 2 ) Q 11:25-34 (= A,): 

[Q 11:25] 

(Jjji Jjis <^l A-ajS ^1 la jj Ullujl ialj 

We sent Nuh to his people [and he said to them]; “I am to you a warner [and I tell you]: 


[Q 11:26] 
Worship no i 


£jji isiic. iiiui v) V iji 

but God -for [otherwise] I fear for you the punishment of a painful day!” 


[Q 11:27] 

\j. ' ''|V -L’ y Li j oVf' 1 i^jtj ULlji (Jjlil V) ill ji Ua j UiL il>MJ V} Hl jj Ua of I j js£i tiLail JUs 

ijjjllS IJj (_l • i" 3 

But the leading disbelievers among his people said: “We do not see you but as a man like 
ourselves, and it is patent that only the vilest of us follow you; we do not see that you are any 
better than we are - in fact we think you are liars [sic].” 


[Q 11:28] 

L)J* t» jiiijiil pSjSc. Clilii ;j5c of j (^Ijij Of [PS iCjiS ijj fSI jl «j3 ^ 

He said: “My people, think: suppose I do have with me a clear sign from my Lord, and that he 
has bestowed his mercy upon me, but that this has been obscured for you - could we force you 
to accept it against your will? 
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[Q 11:29] 

J jlg>1 La ja ^Sljl j jaVU jjUaj Ui li/dll (^ic. VI c^j^' jl^VLa Aj3c. ^U-i V ^ja Uj 

My people, I ask no reward from you for this - my reward falls upon God alone. I will not drive 
away the faithful - surely they shall meet their Lord; but I see you are an ignorant people. 

I Q 11:301 

ii>1 

My people, who would help me against God if I were to drive them away? Will you not take 
heed? 

IQ 11 : 31 ] 

^lc.1 Ull^ljai. U3I j ^ jjjj jjoU (3jsl V j tali, cjjal Vj Cuiil V j <111 jjl jS. jSi jJjal V j 

(jjJUill la] ^3 Uu 

I am not telling you that I hold God’s treasures, or that I know what is hidden, or that I am an 
angel; nor do I say that God will grant no good to those who are despised in your eyes: God 
knows best what is in their souls' - Otherwise I would be among the wrongdoers.” 


[Q 11=32] 


(jjjhULall qa ‘" ’Is L >.~i Uu UjU UllV^. ojSta UalaLk V U 1 jili 
They said: “Nuh, you have long argued with us. Bring down on us the punishment you have 
threaten us with if you are speaking the truth!” 


[Q 11=33] 


gd\ La j ftlVu jl <lll <J ^SjjU Loll Vila 


He said: “It is God who will bring it down if he wishes, and you will not be able to cause him 
to fail. 


[QH:34] 

l ) 4ij5 ^ ill1^ lilj jL-sj! (jl CUji (j) ^> . ' . -1' u Vj 
Although I do want to advise you, my advice will be of no use to you if he is willing to leave you 
in your delusions. He is your Lord and to him you shall be returned!” 


-> (B 2 ) Suppression of Q 71:5-28. 

-> (C 2 ) Q 11:36-41,48 (= Cl) + Q 11:42-7 introduced between its penultimate and 
concluding verses (i.e., between Q 11:41 and 48): 

[Q H:36] 

And it was revealed to Nuh: “None of your people will believe, except those who have already 
done so; hence do not be distressed by what they may do. 
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[Q 11:37] 


Ijilla ^ nTi l Vj bikjj lljjC-b llilil fulfil j 

Build the ark under our eyes and inspiration and do not plead with me concerning those who 
have wronged - for they shall be drowned!’” 


[Q 11:38] 

So he built the ark, and whenever the leaders of his people passed by they mocked him. He 
said: “You may deride us now, but we will come to deride you in the same manner, 


[Q H: 39 ] ^ ^ 

and then you will find out who will get a humiliating punishment and upon whom a lasting 
suffering will alight. ” 


[Q 11:40] 

VI AjCa (jii Usj S 0*J (Jj4l <jic. VI 'liili j (^Ujl J ^ 1 Uls jjjjil jbj bjl] 111 

n# 

When our command came and the oven boiled, we said: “Load upon the ark two of every kind 
together with your own family - save those against whom the verdict has already been ren¬ 
dered - and those who have believed. ” But only a few had believed with him. 


[Q 11:41] 

jjii] JAJ Uklj^A <dil l$ji I fS .jl if\ 3 j 

He said: “Embark therein! In the name of God it shall sail and anchor -for surely my Lord is 
all-forgiving and merciful.” 

[Q 11:42] 

ilajj^il biA j' ^4 b Jj«b (jl di^j *4' cjj Jb?Jl£ gj* fa 

It sailed with them amidst waves like mountains; and Nuh called to his son who stood apart 
[from them]: “My son, get on board with us and do not stay with the disbelievers!’” 

[Q 11:43] 

Ojajiiil ly> il t-445 <3lkj E ^.j & V) A (> fjjil {aA c. i Jla C eLiil & Ji*. !j\ cSjtb iji 

But he replied: “I will take refuge on a mountain to save me from the water!”’ [Nuh] said: 
“There is no refuge today from God’s command but for those on whom he has mercy!” The 
waves came between them and he was among the drowned. 

[Q 11:44] 

(joJUill e j4il liij djay^Jjail JA Cj^jbl j ‘jH I lull 1>UC. j <^1 i\A* Uj jliU (Jfjjl jl b (3 j|j 

Then it was said: “Earth, swallow your water!; and heaven, withhold [your rain ]!” The waters 
subsided and the matter was accomplished. The ark settled on [Mount] al-Gudiyy and it was 
said: “Gone are the wrongdoers!” 
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[Q 11:45] 

jeoSl^Jl ^ i j^ji i^33c j ijjj ^J&1 jo j^jjl jl tljj J^ 3 ^ j i_5jLij 

JVii/fi ca/ied out to his lord and said: “My Lord, my son is from my family. So if your promise is 
true and you are indeed the most just of all judges -“ 

[Q 11:46] 

jllAl^JI jo jj£j (jl i^U-if-1 Aa lili ijji lo jllZjjj jje joe ‘Gl^jliAl jo jj *U) £jj U j’J 

He said: “Nuh, he is not of your family; what he did was not right. But do not ask me things you 
know nothing about. I advise you, lest you be counted among the ignorant.” 

[Q 11:47] 

jJje.L=Jl jo jSi J ji*J Vlj^pic. Aa ^ jei Eo jliUJ j! & ijc.1 i^yjj illj J'i 

He said: “My Lord, l take refuge with you from asking that about which L have no knowledge! 
And unless you forgive me and have mercy on me I shall be among the losers!” 

[Q 11:48] 

Lt was said: “Nuh, disembark in peace from us with blessings upon you and upon the nations 
that shall spring from those who are with you. To other nations we will grant enjoyment for a 
time; then a painful punishment from us will touch them.” 


• Stage III. (setting apart and expanding quranic Noah narrative Vila to produce 
quranic Noah narrative no. VII = Q 71): 

-> (Dj) Addition of Q 71:1-4 to B t (i.e., to Q 71:5-28) to form a separate new narrative: 
[Q 71:1 ] 

^jJi L_ilie jl (JjS jo liLojia jijl jl Aa ^ j 1 . Lo y ULj UJ 

We sent Nuh to his people[, saying]: “Warn your people before a painful punishment comes 


[Q 71:2] 

And so he said: “My people, L am to you a clear wamer. 


<1aA off* 


J e ^aUJll 


[Q 71:3] 

Worship God, fear him and obey me! 


gjialalj ejiijlj Alii C 


[Q 71:4] 


" J] bt $ 


He will forgive you your sins and spare you until the time he has appointed; then, when it 
arrives, it will not be delayed - if only you understood!” 
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[Q 71:5] 

He said: “My Lord, I have called my people night and day; 


IIM) (^J vj Ja 


[Q 71:6] 

yet my calling has only increased them in flight: 


\'J-J VI fiijj 




[Q71:7] ..... 

every time I called them, so that you may forgive them, they put their fingers in their ears 
and covered themselves with their garments; they persisted [in their rebellion] and proved 
arrogant and defiant. 


[Q 71:8] 

I have called them openly; 




[Q 71:9] 

I have preached to them in public and talked to them in private. 


' ji ^ j <yj p 


[Q 71:10] 

I told them: ‘Ask forgiveness of your Lord, for he is all-forgiving! 


1 ‘jlL jlS Ail ljjisuL.1 iilii 


[Q 71:11] 

He will send down from above abundant [rain] for you, 




[Q 71:12] 


i ji^ii cilia. i 

and give you wealth and sons, and provide you with gardens and rivers! 


; Jl y.u J J 


[Q 71:13] 

What is the matter with you? Why do you not accept God’s greatness, 




3/15 9:2€ 
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[Q 71:14] 

when it is stage by stage that he has created you? 


[Q 71:15] 

Have you never wondered how God created: 


tiut cjijUwi <lii jii. <—ajs i jjj 

i heavens one upon another, 


[Q71:16] 

and placed the moon as a light and the sun as a lamp therein? 


[Q 71:17] 

Or how he has made you grow out of the earth 


tfci jjijVi f&d iiij 


[Q 71:18] 

and how he will return you into it and then bring you out again? 


j»! Wd! p 


[Q 71:19] 

Or how he has laid the earth for you 


[Q 71:20] 

so that you can walk along it?’” 


\ IiKhI (J-ajSn (Jxa. 




[Q 71:21] 


l jUai. V) e jij j AJU a jjj p O^ ' jtCu\ j jOac. jjj J'l 

Then Nuh said: “My Lord, they have disobeyed me and followed those whose riches and chil¬ 
dren will increase but their ruin, 


[Q 71:22] 

who have laid a plot [against me] 


ljl£ l jSi h’Jij 


[Q 71:23] 

saying: ‘Do i 


1 >4i Jj*Ai '/j ^ j- ^3 'Sj 7j o 52 V Ijilij 

1 leave your gods! Do not leave Wadd, Suwa‘, Yagiit, Ya'uq orNasr!’ 


5/15 9:26 
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[Q 71:24] 


VtLla V) Jjj Vj”|jjjS Ijiuai llj 

They have already misled many. [Therefore, my Lord,] I ask you not to increase the wrongdo¬ 
ers save in error!” 


[Q 71:25] 

Because of their sins they 
help them against God. 


IjlLall <]]l Jjl <5* ^ Ijlaj fii IjU ' IjSjLl -.^nUK Uu, 

drowned and thrown into the Fire, and they found no one to 


[Q 71:26] 

Nuh said: “My Lord, do not leave upon the earth i 


IjljJ 6? u^jVI (jlc. jjj V vj ddj 

i one of the disbelievers, 


[Q 71:27] 


I jllsi IjaJl Vj Ij-lli Vj i^SiUc I jlwaj jJj (jj t^lj] 


for otherwise they will mislead your servants and beget only sinners and disbelievers. 


[Q 71:28] 

1 3 $ VI OifPJI j > V j Cili«5iilj jii-' 4y 

My Lord, forgive me, my parents and whoever enters my house as a believer, and all the be¬ 
lievers, men and women alike; and do not increase the wrongdoers save in destruction.” 


• Stage III,, (quranic Noah narrative Ilia’s final reworking and expansion = 
Q 11:25-49): 

-> (E,) Addition of Q 11:35, 49 to {A 2 + C 2 } (i.e., to Q 11:25-34,36-48) after its two 
concluding verses (Q 11:34 and 48, respectively): 

[Q 11=25] 

ijiiM ^il Ulljjji liij 

We sent Nuh to his people [and he said to them]: “I am to you a warner [and I tell you]: 


[Q 11:26] 
Worship no i 


^j]i CjljL 'S'yC , ,! V) V £)[ 

> but God -for [otherwise] I fear for you the punishment of a painful day!” 


[Q 11:27] 

, 3 * uit is j Uj ^1 jii uhijl oaiSi vj atii ai > uj uL 152 s yj ai J t* o* 1 ^ai isuii jis 

Jj JLai 

But the leading disbelievers among his people said: “We do not see you but as a man like 
ourselves, and it is patent that only the vilest of us follow you; we do not see that you are any 
better than we are - in fact we think you are liars [sic].” 
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[Q 11:28] 

lllji 'il psfj Ujiiijiil Ljiiia ojic. g* *ulj Of fl£ L>! fS^i>l gj9 U J'J 

He said: “My people, think: suppose I do have with me a clear sign from my Lord, and that he 
has bestowed his mercy upon me, but that this has been obscured for you - could we force you 
to accept it against your will? 

[Q 11=29] 

Uja ^Sljl j j j35U (Jjjll jjUaj Ui Uj E <lll (^ic. V) gj^.1 jj^VEa Ajlc. ^siUai 'i ^ja Uj 

My people, I ask no reward from you for this - my reward falls upon God alone. I will not drive 
away the faithful - surely they shall meet their Lord; but I see you are an ignorant people. 

[Q H:30] 

iluL&s iiij A Of i i> 'll 

My people, who would help me against God if I were to drive them away? Will you not take 
heed? 

IQ 11:31] 

^lc.1 I iiil gi ; :Snr -i gjJ jj jjoB (3jai V j dlli Jjll 'j j - ' m’ I ^ic.1 Vj <lil gjl ja. g^c- Jjli 'ij 

ijjJUill gj I jj Uu 

I am not telling you that I hold God’s treasures, or that I know what is hidden, or that I am an 
angel; nor do I say that God will grant no good to those who are despised in your eyes: God 
knows best what is in their souls! - Otherwise I would be among the wrongdoers. ” 


[Q 11:32] 


gjaaLtaJI g^ i - g| \3a*j Uu liU CijSta Ulij-La. aa ^jj U 1 jila 

They said: “Nuh, you have long argued with us. Bring down on us the punishment you have 
threaten us with if you are speaking the truth!” 


[Q 11:33] 


gjg^wal ^aif Uoj ftl2u gl alii <i ' C ' 1 ' Lai) J'-3 


He said: “It is God who will bring it down if he wishes, and you will not be able to cause him 
to fail. 


[Q 11:34] 

Ojkf-lt *£\j L)1 A Li'S 0) fS! e^-il (ill iijl li)| (jr?^ f^i VJ 

Although I do want to advise you, my advice will be of no use to you if he is willing to leave you 
in your delusions. He is your Lord and to him you shall be returned! 


[Q 11:35 (first verse added)] 

il>V* 3 ^ sM 'll J (jr?'3>! gj Ja^SIJlil g JJi ji 

If they say: ‘He has forged it, ’ say: ‘If I have forged it, then my sin falls upon me, but I am 
innocent of what you do.” 
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[Q11=36] 

Ojiiij ijii ,>44 5il &A 3S ,> yj i> i>jj JjJ *31 £> >3j (leJj 
And it was revealed to Nuh: “None of your people will believe, except those who have already 
done so; hence do not be distressed by what they may do. 


[Q 11:37] 


djSjil Ijiik djjldl V } GlLjj '»L lliail £aLa!j 


Build the ark under our eyes and inspiration and do not plead with me concerning those who 
have wronged - for they shall be drowned!” 


[Q 11:38] 

So he built the ark, and whenever the leaders of his people passed by they mocked him. He 
said: “You may deride us now, but we will come to deride you in the same manner, 


[Q H: 39 ] 

and then you will find out who will get a humiliating punishment and upon whom a lasting 
suffering will alight. ” 


[Q 11:40] 

yj *aa (l)ii Uj" lyti J jail Ajic. (Jjiu (ji V) Hill j jlijl jlijj £]S qa tjja (JaU UIs jjill jl3j UjaI ali. 111 >ia. 

as 

When our command came and the oven boiled, we said: “Load upon the ark two of every kind 
together with your own family - save those against whom the verdict has already been ren¬ 
dered - and those who have believed. ” But only a few had believed with him. 


[Q 11:41] 

dJ^lAUiijAj UljLi Jll aaj tjji IjjSjl Jlij 

He said: “Embark therein! In the name of God it shall sail and anchor -for surely my Lord is 
all-forgiving and merciful.” 

[Q 11:42] 

(jjjaisil JA <l£j S j Uii 4^ji >4 4 J j" iS *4' £> JU*1£ g ji (^i >4 j 

It sailed with them amidst waves like mountains; and Nuh called to his son who stood apart 
[from them]: “My son, get on board with us and do not stay with the disbelievers!’” 

[Q 11:43] 

(ji£a ii U445 V) ^ ji i> i cJia^uji 1 a ^a.™) Ji*. >3) csjU. tjtl 

But he replied: “I will take refuge on a mountain to save me from the water!”’ [Nuh] said: 
“There is no refuge today from God’s command but for those on whom he has mercy!” The 
waves came between them and he was among the drowned. 
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[Q 11:44] 

e j^ &JUj iiVl iUit 6^J?J yr^i to 153 y^l <>jl U 0#J 

Then it was said: “Earth, swallow your water!; and heaven, withhold [your rain]/” The waters 
subsided and the matter was accomplished. The ark settled on [Mount] al-Gudiyy and it was 
said: “Gone are the wrongdoers!” 

[Q 11:45] 

Qj.r! All ^->1 cjjlj 3=*^ j (jjj ^ j^jjl (jl yjj JUa Ay j ^jj jljj 

Aiuh called out to his Lord and said: “My Lord, my son is from my family. So if your promise is 
true and you are indeed the most just of all judges -“ 

[Q 11:46] 

jjlii'iyJl qa (jjty J A^hr.l Aj liii y^juS lA yjltluj 'XST pit—a jjc. ifac. Ajl^allAl £ya yyjJ Ai) ^ y U Jla 

He said: “Nuh, he is not of your family; what he did was not right. But do not ask me things you 
know nothing about. I advise you, lest you be counted among the ignorant.” 

[Q 11:47] 

QA (jSI ^AAAAjjj J J&U Vjj^jdc. Aj yyjJ U .iliuj j! L& jjc.1 ^1 A_JJ J'l 

He said: “My Lord, I take refuge with you from asking that about which I have no knowledge! 
And unless you forgive me and have mercy on me I shall be among the losers!” 

[Q 11:48] 

It was said: “Niih, disembark in peace from us with blessings upon you and upon the nations 
that shall spring from those who are with you. To other nations we will grant enjoyment for a 
time; then a painful punishment from us will touch them.” 

[Q 11:49 (second verse added)] 

jjiUJI AjaUJI (jl^jyAola" Iaa Jja qa talAja V y Cul ly-AUj CjiS sUil <_>* «^lls 

That is from the news of the unseen which we reveal to you; neither you nor your people knew 
it before this; so be patient, for the [best] outcome belongs to the god-fearers. 


• Alternatively, Stage III., might have preceded Stage III.. Yet this would not affect 
the overall argument made here regarding the original story behind the Noah nar¬ 
ratives in Q11 and 71. 



Excursus B. Q 11:35,49 and the redactional scribal 
background of the Qur’an 


There is something intriguing in the consoling words addressed to the quranic 
prophet in Q 11:35,49. As observed by Dorothy Peters (2008: 134-5), a strikingly 
similar rhetorical pattern is found in 4QTanhumim 9-13, a fragmentary Hebrew 
manuscript found in Qumran Cave 4 (see Hovenhagen 2011), in which - following 
Isaiah 54:7-10 - God’s words of consolation to Noah in Genesis 8:21-2; 9:8-17 are 
used to comfort the writer/speaker against his own distress! 8 Typological iden¬ 
tification of the days of Noah with the end of time (cf. already lEnoch 93:4), 9 and 
hence with the messianic era in which the coming of the Messiah, the Son of Man, 
is expected, is explicit in Matthew 24:37-9; 10 Luke 17:26, 11 and 2Peter 3:5-7,10-12, 12 
and implicit in the identification of the Messiah with Noah himself (on which see 
chapter two above and chapter seven below). Yet among the Jewish and Christian 
parabiblical writings that predate the Qur’an, 4QTanh is unique (a) in its identifi¬ 
cation of the writer/speaker with Noah and ( b ) in introducing the latter into God’s 
speech - the two motifs that we find again in Q 11:49. 

Now the apparent connection between Q 11:49,4QTanhumim 9-13, and Isaiah 
54:7-10 may either be casual or not. If it is a coincidence, the author of Q 11:49 
unpremeditatedly chose an earlier documented rhetorical pattern to highlight on 
their own the symbolic link between the days of Noah and the end of time. If it is 
not, then three contrasting hypotheses emerge: 

(1) the author of Q 11:35,49, however deliberately drawing on Isaiah 54:7-10 and/ 
or 7Tanhumim 9-13 (or a similar document unknown to us), did not have 
the aforementioned New Testament passages in mind and merely intended 
to stress the idea that the quranic prophet was the herald of the eschaton; 

(2) s/he had those New Testament passages in mind but simply wanted to stress 
the idea, once more, that the quranic prophet was the herald of the eschaton; 

(3) against all quranic evidence to the contrary, s/he somehow viewed the 
quranic prophet himself as the Messiah and intended to subliminally under¬ 
line that identification without making it flagrant. 

None of these possibilities should be dismissed a priori, albeit the last one seems 
a little weak at best (but on this point, see the afterword to the present book). On 
the other hand, it is possible to infer from the composite nature of the quranic 
corpus and the fact that there might have been several quranic prophets rather 
than just one (on which see the introduction above and chapter seven below) that 
even if the quranic prophet alluded to in Q 11:35,49 may have been thought of as 
the Messiah by his followers, other quranic prophets may not. Lastly: 
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(4) one could alternatively read Q 11:35,49 as a later interpolation intended to 
project Muhammad’s own messiaship (on which see the afterword below) 
back onto the quranic prophet. 

Bet that as it may, any of these altogether different hypotheses would provide 
additional evidence of the plausible scribal background of the quranic Noah nar¬ 
ratives - and of the whole quranic corpus, for that matter. 




Chapter 6 / Reading Backwards: Sources and 
Precedents of the Quranic Noah 


As examined above, the quranic Noah narratives integrate several themes, 
motifs, and literary topoi. A further distinction must now be made between these 
categories. A single abstract theme, such as the prophet’s rejection, can be set out 
by recourse to several particular motifs, such as accusations of his talking non¬ 
sense or being possessed, which vary from one text to another. Usually all major 
themes (e.g., the prophet’s divine commission, his self-legitimation before his 
opponents, or his vindication by God) additionally function as literary topoi. Con¬ 
versely, a motif used to illustrate a given theme need not necessarily be envisaged 
as literary topos, though some may function as literary topoi in their own right, 
depending on whether they occur in other texts, as well. Thus Noah’s intercession 
for his rebellious son in quranic Noah narrative no. Ill, which vaguely resem¬ 
bles Abraham’s plea for Sodom in Genesis 18 and David’s lament for Absalom in 
2Samuel 18, and is used in the Qur’an to illustrate the prophet’s intimacy with 
God and his intercessory role, is to the best of my knowledge unrivalled in any 
other parabiblical writing, as no biblical prophet fits that image. Hence Noah’s 
intercession for his rebellious son, albeit an important (if enigmatic) theme in 
quranic Noah narrative no. Ill, cannot be considered a literary topos proper. Nor 
is the accusation of Noah talking nonsense and being possessed strictly paral¬ 
leled elsewhere in the Jewish and Christian literature predating the quranic Noah 
narratives. However, it should be recalled here that in Genesis 9:20-7 Noah is said 
to have become drunk and taken his clothes off after drinking wine produced by 
a vineyard that he himself had planted once out of the ark, i.e., after the flood. 
This motif indeed became quite prominent in rabbinic literature, probably in 
order to downplay Noah’s righteousness and wisdom against claims to the con¬ 
trary made by Enochic Jews and Christians alike, or by the Enochic Jews first 
and then by some Christians. 1 As Daniel Machiela writes, “[tjhere are numerous 
indications that during the 3rd to the 2nd centuries bce Noah enjoyed a flurry 
of interest among certain Jewish groups, perhaps because of his relevance for 
those who adopted an apocalyptic worldview and felt that they too lived amidst 
a hopelessly wicked generation” (2009: 101). According to Machiela, lQapGen, 
with its “positive reading” of Noah’s drunkenness, must be cited as the “primary 
example” for such an exalted view of Noah (101-2). I would go even further to 
argue that Noah, as a symbol of the righteous seed from which a new humanity 
would rise (as also perhaps as a semi-supernatural being modelled after certain 
Babylonian epic legends), might well have been the original key-figure in Jewish 
apocalypticism - a figure whose quasi-messianic role (a reminder perhaps of the 
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messianic role attributed in the early Second Temple Period to the mourned king 
of Judah, whose temporal rule came to an abrupt end after the Babylonian exile 
together with the priestly rule of his most loyal supporters, arguably the Levites) 
was later partially transferred inter alios to Levi (in the Aramaic Levy Document 
from Qumran and later the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs), Enoch (in most 
of lEnoch, where nonetheless Noah remains a crucial figure), Melchizedek (in 
2Enoch), Jesus (in the New Testament), and Seth (in some Gnostic traits). 2 By the 
4th century ce, discussions about Noah’s drunkenness and its disputed meaning 
had become a literary topos in Jewish-Christian polemics, especially in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, as reflected in the works of both Aphrahat and Ephraem (Kol- 
tun-Fromm 1997; Van Rompay 1997; Brock 2005). Christian authors, for whom 
Noah and the Ark functioned as typological symbols for Christ and the Church 
(Benjamins 1998), claimed Noah’s authority by reinterpreting his drunkenness 
as a transitory though divinely inspired state that granted him access to wisdom, 
whereas the rabbinic authors mocked him on account of his drunkenness. Very 
likely it is this same Jewish-Christian controversy that is reissued in the Qur’an, 
which takes sides along the Christian view by reclaiming Noah as a divinely 
inspired man (though just a man, like Christ himself is) against those (read the 
rabbinic Jews) who accused him of talking nonsense and being possessed. One 
may find here an additional proof of the Christian setting to which the Qur’an (or 
its Grundschriften ) originally belonged. Moreover, as will be shown below, the 
Sira literature uses a similar (or rather the same) topos in order to defend Muham¬ 
mad against the accusation of sorcery made by his opponents, thus (once more) 
modelling Muhammad after Noah shortly after a passage that further stresses 
Muhammad’s quasi-messianic, Christ-like traits (see chapter seven below). In 
short, one should refrain from reading every motif as a literary topos, but at the 
same time be aware that concealed behind a seemingly unparalleled motif, some 
other motif or even a specific literary topos might be brought to light. 

Likewise, it is necessary to distinguish between proper sources and mere 
precedents. It is one thing to explore possible textual dependences that may give 
us a glimpse into the redactional and editorial work undertaken in the Qur’an 
and/or its Grundschriften, and quite another thing to acknowledge the materials 
thus collected and reworked as part and parcel of an ongoing winding trend of 
thought, even if both things point to a web of overlapping textual and ideological 
relations. 

On the other hand, it should be stressed that alleged proximity in time and 
space, while being one of the soundest criteria upon which the historian should 
be asked to rely when searching for specific textual sources, is not in itself the sole 
criterion to which the latter is expected to appeal, especially when dealing with 
a context elusive enough to demand further and constant clarification. The study 
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of Islamic origins has undergone such a profound revision in the past decades, 
and is still in need of so many new explorations, that it is hard to tell what is close 
and what is not in terms of geography, or what is distant and what is not it terms 
of chronology. In other words, distinguishing between textual sources and prece¬ 
dents might at times be much more difficult than initially thought. Nevertheless, 
one should assign various degrees of probability to those texts which indistinctly 
seem to fit either category and may thus be construed as either sources or pre¬ 
cedents, depending on whether or not one considers them to belong to the re¬ 
ligious/scribal scribal milieu out of which Islam sprung. 

Needless to say, stories about the persecution (and later divine vindication) of 
the righteous one chosen by God are as old as the Bible and have always played a 
vital role in Jewish and Christian imagination and salvation history (Nickelsburg 
2006). Yet the picture of a divinely inspired Noah preaching to his contemporaries 
and being rejected and mocked by them surely stands as a highly peculiar theme to 
the biblical reader. Nonetheless, it is not without precedent. Noah is given special 
knowledge and/or divine wisdom in the Genesis Apocryphon (lQapGen 6:9-22; 
7:16-19:?; 12:19-15:21) and two other qumranic manuscripts (4Q534 1:4-8, 4Q536 
frags. 2+3, lines 8-9); lEnoch 68:1; Pirqe de-Rabbt ’ElVezer 8, and Apocryphon of 
John NHC II 29:2-3 / NHC III 37:19-21 / BG 8502 72:16-73:2; cf. the references to 
the Book(s) of Noah in Aramaic Levi Document 10:10; lQapGen 5:29 and Jubilees 
10:14, as well as Noah’s ability to praise God right from the cradle in 1 Enoch 106:3. 
Moreover, in 4Q5341:9 we read that opposition against him would rise among his 
contemporaries, whereas in Apocryphon of John NHC II 29:3-5 / NHC III 37:21-2 
/ BG 8502 73:2-3 and the Concept of Our Great Power 38:26-8 it is said that he 
was rejected by them. Likewise, in Theophilus of Antioch’s Ad Autolycum 3:19 
and Jacob of Serugh’s homilies, 3 Noah preaches to the people and calls them to 
repent, while both in Ephraem’s Commentary on Genesis 6.9 (cf. his Hymns on 
Faith 56:2) 4 and in Book 3, chs. 2 (in fine) and 4 (in its first opening lines), of the 
Struggle of Adam and Eve with Satan - a 5th-6th century Syriac text extant in 
Arabic and Ethiopic that draws heavily upon the Cave of Treasures, albeit not 
as regards this supplementary information about Noah, which is lacking in the 
latter - he warns them about the coming flood, but they do not repent and even 
mock him (!), a motif that is also found in Narsai’s Homily on the Flood 249 and 
in a number of rabbinic texts, such as Sanhedrin 108a-b; Pirqe de-Rabbi ’ElVezer 
22; Genesis Rabbah 30:7; Leviticus Rabbah 27:5; and the section on Noah in Sefer 
ha-Yasar. In all probability Ephraem, Narsai, and the anonymous author of the 
Struggle of Adam and Eve with Satan provided the model for the quranic Noah 
narratives that include such a motif, namely Noah being mocked by the people 
(i.e., nos. I, III, IV, and VI). Yet it is interesting to note that whereas in Q 11:38 those 
who mock Noah do so when they see him build the ark, as in Ephraem’s Com- 
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mentary on Genesis and Narsai’s Homily on the Flood, 5 in Q 7:60; 23:25 and 54:9 
they accuse him of talking nonsense or being possessed, and thus laugh at him 
after listening to his preaching. This is found neither in Ephraem nor in Narsai 
but in the Struggle of Adam and Eve with Satan 3.2,4, where Noah is insulted by 
his opponents, who point to him as a “twaddling old man.” 6 Therefore I take the 
latter to be the source of quranic Noah narratives nos. I, IV, and VI, with Ephraem 
and/or Narsai the sources of quranic Noah narrative no. III. 7 However, attention 
must also be paid to the expression “those who disbelieved (kafaru)” in Q 11:27 
and 23:24, by which its author means Noah’s opponents. There is a fascinating 
parallel to this expression in Apocryphon of John NHC III 37:21-2 and BG 8502 73:3, 
whose authors write: “they did not believe (pisteuein/apistein ) him” (without any 
further qualification) when referring to Noah’s opponents; the sole difference is 
that the Qur’an counts them among his own people, whereas NHC II 29:5 (but 
neither NHC III nor BG 8502!) reads instead: “those who were strangers to him 
did not listen to him.” Cross-fertilisation between the Manichean and Gnostic 
communities being nowadays a well-grounded hypothesis in ancient religious 
studies, as evidenced inter alia by the fact that “the religious terminology used in 
the Coptic Nag Hammadi texts and Manichaica for missionary purposes belongs 
to the same vocabulary” (Van Lindt 2002:196), and given moreover the plausible 
connections of formative Islam to Manichaeism (Gil 1992), it is certainly possible 
to see in the Apocryphon of John an hypothetical source for quranic Noah narra¬ 
tive no. IV (cf. also Q 26:111 and the eloquent reference to Noah’s opponents as 
unwilling to “listen to him” in Q 71:7). 

For all other quranic innovations, the sources are rather unclear and the 
precedents too vague, or else such innovations can easily be deduced from the 
more general notion that Noah was granted special knowledge to warn his con¬ 
temporaries and to instruct them on the fundamentals of the true religion. The 
depiction of Noah’s opponents as idolaters in Q 71:23 (cf. 7:59; 11:26; 23:23) is 
vaguely reminiscent, for instance, of Tertulian’s De Idolatria 24, where it is stated 
that there was no place in Noah’s ark for any possible kind of idolatry. It could be 
that quranic Noah narratives nos. I, III, IV, and VII reflect Tertulian’s text or else 
the view endorsed in it, which might have been shared by other Christians, even 
if their names are unknown to us. Still, this is too hazy a coincidence to encour¬ 
age any elaborate analysis. Likewise, comparison of the days of Noah with the 
end of time is a theme common enough to early Jewish and Christian literature to 
substantiate any concrete claim as to how it might have entered the proto-Muslim 
imagination. 

The fact that both Ephraem’s Commentary on Genesis and the Struggle of 
Adam and Eve with Satan may be envisaged as sources of some of the very dis¬ 
tinctive motifs found in the quranic Noah narratives obviously points to Syrian 
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Christianity as a possible background for them. However, the precise extent to 
which Syrian Christianity is behind many of the theological notions, religious 
legends, and even the grammar and the lexicon of the Qur’an, and the latter 
indebted to the miaphysite (Jacobite) and dyophysite (Nestorian) worldviews, is 
far from being clear. Yet scholarly discussion over the past decades shows that 
some very close relationship must indeed be established between Syrian Christi¬ 
anity and formative Islam. As Sydney Griffith writes, 

It is something of a truism among scholars of Syriac to say that the more deeply one is 
familiar with the works of the major writers of the classical period, especially the compos¬ 
ers of liturgically significant, homiletic texts such as those written by Ephraem the Syrian 
(c. 306-73), Narsai of Edessa and Nisibis (c. 399-502), or Jacob of Serugh (c. 451-521), the 
more one hears echoes of many of the standard themes and characteristic turns of phrase at 
various points in the discourse of the Arabic Qur’an (2008:109). 

Likewise, it is not strange to find traces of possible oral Syriac traditions, or even 
subtexts, lying at the very core of certain quranic pericopes. To return to one of the 
examples examined above, the quranic Noah narratives reflect either Ephraem’s 
writings or an oral tradition in which it is fair to suppose that Ephraem’s writings 
had played an almost undisputed role from the 4th century onwards. Still, one 
must remain cautious when searching for possible quranic sources and careful 
not to overstate mere conjectures (on which see the excursus below). 




Excursus. A Syriac source behind the blessing of 
Noah in Q 37:78-81? 

In his widely discussed essay on what he calls the Syro-Aramaic background to 
the language of the Qur’an, 8 Christoph Luxenberg (2007: 157-60) proposes to 
identify a Syriacism in the quranic pericope on the blessing of Noah contained in 
Surat as-Saffat (Q 37), more precisely in the final word of its second verse (Q 37:79); 
accordingly, he offers a new, challenging interpretation of w. 78-80, which con¬ 
stitute but the first three segments of a four- or (if vv. 73-4 and 127-8 are also 
counted in it, on which see below) six-segment refrain repeatedly if not homo¬ 
geneously displayed in w. 78-81 (regarding Noah), 105 and 108-11 (Abraham), 
119-22 (Moses and Aaron), and 129-32 (Elijah). 

In what follows I will review Luxenburg’s philological argument, which 
clearly needs to be nuanced. 9 Nonetheless, I will try to substantiate his overall 
hermeneutical argument by further examining the whole refrain and the verses 
preceding it, especially vv. 73-4 (and, more broadly, w. 11-74). One thing of which 
Luxenberg seems unaware is that the association of Noah with the eschaton is 
rather fundamental in the Qur’an - and recurrent for that matter - an additional 
argument that could back up his interpretation of w. 78-80. But before reassess¬ 
ing Luxenberg’s reading, let us first take a closer look at the text: 


Q 37:78: 

OHjiVl dSjjj 

Q 37:79: 


Q 37:80: 

tjj’n u] 

Q 37:81: 


Q 37:105: 

U] la 

Q 37:108: 
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Q 37:109: 

^ jjj <|> 

Q 37:110: 

Q 37:111: 

(jjiajiil tbtjc. 4jj 

Q 37:119: 

If* 0 *^ 

Q 37:120: 

OjIMj 

Q 37:121: ^ \ 

Q 37:122: 

jjia jiil U-SUe. I4j) 

Q 37:129: 

Q 37:130: 

u^bi i3) ts^ 

Q 37:131: 

Q 37:132: 

Lj^'jC. (j« 4jl 


Note that the refrain in w. 78-81 is reproduced almost verbatim (save the final 
period in v. 79) in vv. 108-111,119-122, and 129-32, with minor adjustments made 
to fit the verbal number; and that v. 80 alone is reproduced in v. 105. It should also 
be stressed that the opening of v. 113, which does not form part of the refrain (... 
jUsuJ Je jde USjj j ‘We have blessed him [i.e. Ibrahim = Abraham] and Ishaq 
[= Isaac]’; alternatively: ‘We have bestowed our blessing upon him and upon 
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Ishaq: wa-barakna ‘alayhi wa-‘ala Ishaq), closely resembles that of vv. 78, 108, 
119, and 129, although the verb changes in it. 

Conforming to standard quranic orthography and vocalisation (against 
which the ancient quranic rasm or “consonantal skeleton” presents a much more 
ambiguous text, lacking as it does the diacritics that began to be used in the early 
2nd/8th century to mark out similar consonants and fix their appropriate vocal¬ 
isation), and guided by at-Tabari’s hermeneutical insights (on which see Luxen- 
berg 2007:158), most translators render these verses as follows: 

Q 37:78: We have left him (wa-tarakna ‘alayhi) among those of later times 
(fi-l-ahirin). 

Q 37:79: Peace upon Nuh (= Noah) in the Universe (or, in the worlds: fl- 
l-‘alamln)/ 

Q 37:80: Thus do we reward the righteous (al-muhsinin). 

Q 37:81: For he is to be counted among our faithful servants (‘ibadina-l-mu’minin). 

Q 37:105: Thus do we reward the righteous (al-muhsinin). 

Q 37:108: We have left him (wa-tarakna ‘alayhi) among those of later times (fi- 
l-ahirin). 

Q 37:109: Peace upon Ibrahim (= Abraham)/ 

Q 37:110: Thus do we reward the righteous (al-muhsinin). 

Q 37:111: For he is to be counted among our faithful servants (‘ibadina-l-mu’minin). 

Q 37:119: We have left them (wa-tarakna ‘alayhima) among those of later times 
(fi-l-ahirin). 

Q 37:120: Peace upon Musa (= Moses) and Harun (=Aaron)/ 

Q 37:121: Thus do we reward the righteous (al-muhsinin). 

Q 37:122: For they are to be counted among our faithful servants (‘ibadina-l- 
mu’minin). 

Q 37:129: We have left him (wa-tarakna ‘alayhi) among those of later times (fi- 
l-ahirin). 

Q 37:130: Peace upon Ilyasin (= Elijah)/ 

Q 37:131: Thus do we reward the righteous (al-muhsinin). 

Q 37:132: For he is to be counted our faithful servants (‘ibadina-l-mu’minin). 

Yet this translation presents several philological problems, as regards (1) the verb 
in w. 78,108,119, and 129; (2) the semantics of their concluding phrase (which is 
the same in all such verses); (3) the morphology of the final word in v. 79 as well 
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as its meaning; and (4) the purpose of the whole refrain in light of its preceding 
verses (especially vv. 73-4). I shall deal with these matters successively: 

(1) To begin with, it must be noted that w. 78,108, and 129 should rather be 
translated: “We have left upon [sic] him among those of later times;” likewise, 
w. 119 should be translated “We have left upon [sic] them among those of later 
times,” for otherwise the preposition Jc ‘ala (‘upon’) is omitted - and it should 
not be. Now, as weird as this may sound in English, so too it sounds odd in Arabic 
(cf. the insightful comments by Barth 1916:124-5; Paret 1982:371; Luxenberg 2007: 
158; Stewart 2010: 244). 10 Conversely, the blessing action in v. 113 better matches 
the subsequent preposition ^ (which occurs twice in that very verse: “We have 
bestowed our blessing upon him and upon Ishaq”). This led Jacob Barth in 1916, 
and more recently Luxenberg (and Stewart), to assume that the original verb in v. 
78 ( tarakna ) should rather be the verb now (only) found in v. 113 ( barakna ), which 
was thus misread by transforming its initial b into a t. This is highly plausible. 
The rasm in w. 78,108,113,119, and 129 runs , which can be read as either 
bSjj tarakna by adding two diacritics above the otherwise undefined first con¬ 
sonant (so vv. 78,108,119,129) or barakna if only a single diacritic is added 
beneath it (v. 113). As I have just argued, this second reading would better fit the 
syntax in w. 78,108, 119, and 129, which could then be alternatively translated 
as follows (i.e., regardless of their concluding phrase: ujja-Sfl , to which I shall 
return later): 

Q 37:78,108,129: We have bestowed our blessing upon him (wa-barakna ‘alayhi)... 
Q 37:119: We have bestowed our blessing upon them (wa-barakna ‘alay- 

hima)... 

In my view, there is absolutely nothing to be objected to this emendation of the 
verb in v. 78. 

(2) According to Luxenberg (2007: 158-9), however, the semantics of the 
second half of w. 78, 108, 119, and 129 should likewise be revised. In short, he 
advocates that the expression ouiSfl fi-l-ahirin is not so much intended to mean 
“those of later times” as “the last days,” i.e., the eschaton. The plural noun phrase 
Olp-'sM is not uncommon in the Qur’an: it occurs five times with the preposition 

fi (“in”: Q 26:84; 37:78,108,119,129), four times with the preposition t> min 
(“from,” “among”: Q 56:14,40,49; 77:17), and only once with the preposition J li- 
(“for”: Q 43:56). In the last case it denotes the idea of otherness, which is also 
inherent to the root ’.h.r. but which does not concern us here. Conversely, when 
preceded by the preposition it always appears in opposition to uJ jSll al-awwalin 
(cf. Q 56:13,39,49; 77:16) and ought to be translated, depending on the context, as 
“those of earlier times,” “the ancient people,” “the first ones,” etc. Thus w. 56:13- 
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14 read: “a number among those of earlier times / but (only) a few among the con¬ 
temporaries (= those of later times).” One must therefore ask whether a similar 
meaning may correspond to the word uajiSfl when it is displayed alone (i.e., 
without its antonym ujljSfl) and preceded by the preposition J*. To answer this 
question, it must first be noted that may legitimately be translated as “among” 
in certain quranic passages (see e.g. the comments made below apropos the final 
phrase in v. 79, which also includes the preposition ^), “for” likewise being a 
possible alternative translation in such cases. It must also be stressed, secondly, 
that reading w. 26:84; 37:78,108,119,129 in light of w. 56:14,40,49; 77:17 proves to 
be anything but a spurious option, for uAjiSil could very well be intended to mean 
“those of later times” there as well. It goes without saying that if the author of 
Q 37:78,108,119, and 129 simply wanted to express the notion that Noah’s, Abra¬ 
ham’s, Moses’s, Aaron’s, and Elijah’s blessing was bestowed upon them by God 
to have their memory preserved among those of later times, s/he could have 
used the preposition J as in Q 43:56 (lhj 0) ^>3 “We left them as a 

reminder and an example for other peoples”); but the fact that s/he instead used 
the preposition ^ (as in 26.84) does not preclude that eventual meaning. There¬ 
fore vv. 78,108,119, and 129 may alternatively be translated as follows: “We have 
bestowed our blessing upon him/them in the last days,” as Luxenberg proposes; 
or: “We have bestowed our blessing upon him/them for those of later times” (i.e., 
for the generations to come). The choice depends on whether one implicitly links 
v. 78 to vv. 73-4 or v. 79 (if is there intended to mean “among ah men”), 

on which see below. 11 

(3) Luxenberg further suggests (2007: 159) that i.e., the final Arabic 
word in v. 79 (which is usually read ‘alamin in the plural form), is a misreading of 
the Syriac noun ( almin ), meaning “both worlds.” There is no denying that 

the (arguably anti-Arian) expressions “both worlds”/“in both worlds” are quite 
frequent, for instance, in Ephraem’s writings, where they denote the spiritual and 
material worlds (cf. e.g. his Hymn on Virginity 7.1, the response to his Hymn on 
Paradise 15 and his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebrews ad 1:2). But on ah 
grounds Luxenberg makes a mountain out of a molehill, as there simply is no 
dual form in Syriac! ‘Almin is a regular Syriac plural noun that might (only might) 
take a dual meaning depending on the context (i.e., if “the worlds” in question 
prove to be “two” worlds instead of, say, three, four, etc., as happens in Ephraem’s 
aforementioned passages). So, as Daniel King writes, “[o]ne cannot see how the 
Arabic dual could have been originally ‘intended’ here on the basis of a tran¬ 
scription” (2009: 54). Yet Luxenberg may not be completely wrong, for it is plain 
as a pikestaff that the quranic rasm (i.e., the undotted Arabic word) can be 
read either in the plural or the dual form: ‘alamin/‘alamayn. 12 In short, there is no 
need to take the final word in v. 79 as a plural noun per se. Even the dotted word 
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as it nowadays figures in every single copy ( mushaf) of the Qur’an may indis- 
tinctively be read as ‘alamin or ‘alamayn; in fact, the latter might well have been 
the original quranic vocalisation, though Luxenberg does not seem to be aware 
of it. Yet this can surely be objected to as overly abstract reasoning, for upon 
closer examination the Qur’an seems to support the plural reading quite clearly. 
The noun phrase 0*1*11 occurs seventy-three times in the Qur’an: forty-one times 
in genitive form following the noun 4>j rabb (“Lord”) to denote God (u*i*JI : 
so Q 1:2; 2:131; 5:28; 6:45,71,162; 7:54,61,67,104,121; 10:10,37; 26:16,23,47,77,98,109, 
127,145,164,180; 27:8,44; 28:30; 32:2; 37:87,182; 39:75; 40:64-6; 41:9; 43:46; 45:36; 
56:80; 59:16; 69:43; 81:29; 83:6) and thirty-two times in several phrases following 
the prepositions J li- (“for,” fourteen times: Q 3:96,108; 6:90; 12:104; 21:71,91,107; 
25:1; 29:10,15; 30:22; 38:87; 68:52; 81:27), Jc. ‘ala (“over,” “above,” nine times: 
Q 2:47,122,251; 3:33,42; 6:86; 7:140; 44:32; 45:16), i> min (“from,” “among,” five 
times: Q 5:20,115; 7:80; 26:165; 29:28), i> ‘an (“with respect to,” “in front of,” three 
times: Q 3:97; 15:70; 29:6), and only once following the preposition ^ fi (“in,” 
“among?”: Q 37:79). Therefore the expression u*I*JI ^ constitutes a hapax legome- 
non (i.e., an expression elsewhere unmatched) in the quranic lexicon. In all other 
cases (including those in which it is employed in genitive form together with the 
noun 4u to form God’s name u*!*ll , of which an illustration is provided in 
Q 37:87), u*J*ll it is to my mind rightly interpreted in the plural form, though it 
should probably be translated as “all men/women” instead of “the worlds.” Thus 
in Q 3:33, Adam, Noah, and Abraham’s family are chosen by God “over all (other) 
men” (cf. Israel’s election in 2:47,122; 44:32; 45:16; Mary’s in 3:42; and Ishmael’s, 
Elijah’s, Jonas’s and Lot’s in 6:86); in 3:97 and 29:6 God is declared to be rich 
“with respect to all men,” i.e., in contrast to these; whereas in 29:10 God knows 
what “all men” conceal in their hearts. As to the composite divine name , 

it could certainly be read in the dual form, i.e., as rabb al-‘alamayn, “Lord of both 
worlds” (one of these worlds being the present life and the other being the here¬ 
after), but it is commonly, and in my view correctly, interpreted in the plural form 
as rabb al-‘alamln, a composite term that may be translated either as “Lord of the 
worlds” (and of every single creature found in them) or, more precisely perhaps, 
as “Lord of all men” (cf. de Premare 2002: 437-8, n. 156). I personally think that 
u*J*ll J* in v. 37:79 likewise ought to be read in the plural instead of the dual form, 
as meaning “among all men”; nonetheless, it would also make sense to translate 
it with the English phrase “in all the worlds” in light of v. 37:87, where the “Uni¬ 
verse” is clearly meant to be the referent (note the discussion about the stars and 
their earthly idols in vv. 83-6,88-98). As to Luxenberg’s translation, it cannot be 
entirely dismissed, given the eschatological tone of the refrain and its preceding 
verses, on which see the next paragraph. Besides, it is somewhat intriguing that, 
in contrast to vv. 109,120, and 130, only v. 79 includes the phrase u*i*il Yet it is 
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apparent that v. 120 originally lacked this phrase, since in the only pre- (or at least 
non-) “Uthmanic,” partially extant quranic manuscript that we know of (which 
might simply be pre-Marwanid or pre-Abbasid), 13 i.e., the scriptio inferior in Codex 
San‘a’ 1 (DAM 01-27.1 fol. 29B = Q 37:118-44, on which see the recent critical edition 
by Sadeghi and Goudarzi 2012: 104), v. 120 (1. 2) clearly ends after uj> Harun 
(whose j is almost illegible); nor does there seem to be room enough between 
the incomplete name Ilyasln (of which only the initial > is fully legible) and 
the likewise incomplete next word (^^ ?) in 1. 8 to suppose that v. 130 may have 
ended with the phrase “in both worlds”/“in the worlds,” as v. 79 does according 
to the so-called Uthmanic vulgata. As to the section containing vv. 104-17, it is 
apparently missing from Codex San‘a’ 1, so at first sight no definite conclusion 
can be reached with respect to v. 109. Yet judging from Ibn Abi Dawud’s Kitab 
al-Masahif and Jeffery’s exhaustive compilation of the variants reported about the 
old quranic codices, neither Ibn Mas’ud’s nor Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s recensions seem to 
have differed from the so-called Uthmanic codex regarding w. 109,120, and 130. 
Inasmuch as the section containing w. 69-81 is missing too from Codex San‘a’ 1 
(which in spite of some structural coincidences significantly differs from what we 
know of Ibn Mas’ud’s and Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s recensions), the phrase olp-Vi ^ may 
thus be said to be exclusive to v. 37.79, as it figures in so-called Uthmanic vulgata 
and, by omission, in both Ibn Mas’ud’s and Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s codices. 

(4) In any event, i.e., regardless of his philological argument, I think Lux- 
enberg is right to emphasise that w. 78-80 should be acknowledged as having 
an eschatological flavour. Put differently: his overall hermeneutical argument is 
apparently correct. On my reading, v. 80 must in fact be linked, on the one hand, 
to vv. 75-7, in which Noah’s earthly reward is expressly mentioned; but it must 
also be connected, on the other hand (as also v. 78 and less probably, but still 
possibly, v. 79), to vv. 11-74, which do put forward a series of unmistakable escha¬ 
tological warnings (w. 11-72) culminating in the statement contained in w. 73-4: 

Q 37:73: 

jjj-iiUI 4jalc. jJsula 

Behold the end met by (all) those who were admonished - 


Q 37:74: 

Ull iUc. VI 

save God’s sincere servants (ilia ‘ibad Allah al-muhlasin)/ 

A further proof that v. 78 ought to be read in light of vv. 73-4 is in my view pro¬ 
vided by Elijah’s blessing in v. 129, as v. 74 is eloquently reproduced verbatim in 
w. 127-8: -dll i) / ka “They denied him, but they shall 
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be summoned - / save God’s sincere servants”). Cf. also the implicit connection 
between w. 75 and 127: v. 127 reports that Elijah (who is only mentioned three times 
in the Qur’an: in vv. 37:123 [as Ilyas] and 130 [as Ilyasin], and [again as Ilyas] in 

v. 85 of Surat al-An’am [Q 6]) was rejected by the people (a motif with which we are 
quite familiar as regards Noah, and that is both present in all quranic Noah narra¬ 
tives and fundamental to understanding them, as I have earlier argued), whereas 
in v. 75 we read that Noah invoked God (as he often does in the quranic Noah nar¬ 
ratives after feeling rejected) - asking God to help him, one may safely deduce. 
Surely the reader will not need to be reminded, first, that this twofold motif (rejec¬ 
tion/claim) is frequently followed in the quranic Noah narratives by God’s words 
of consolation to Noah, and thereby to the quranic prophet; and, secondly, that in 
quranic Noah narrative no. Ill (11:49), God asks the quranic prophet (who is there 
explicitly modelled after Noah) to be patient and then comforts him by granting 
him a good afterlife. So it is in my view beyond question that at least the verses 
concerning Noah and Elijah in Surat as-Saffat present some eschatological qual¬ 
ities. The eschatological atmosphere of the Elijah passage, and by implication 
the Noah passage and the refrain in Q 37, is moreover confirmed in my opinion 
by Ibn Mas'ud’s recension, in which Elijah is replaced in w. 123 and 130 by Idris/ 
Idrasln (Jeffery 1937:80), i.e., by Enoch - an eschatological figure very likely 
modelled after that of Noah in the Jewish literature of the Second Temple Period 
(see chapter two above). Both Elijah and Idris/Enoch (who is evoked in Q 19:56-7 
and 21:85-6) must be seen as transhistorical numinous characters: both were 
raised by God and allowed immortal life (cf. Genesis 5:22,24; 2Kings 2:1,3,5,11; 
and Q 19:56-7); both are given angelic assistance (as is the quranic prophet) to 
instruct the righteous about the eschaton (cf. e.g. Enoch’s heavenly journeys and 
visions in lEnoch 12-36; 37-71; 79-80; 83-90, his instruction to the righteous in 
lEnoch 81-2; 91-105: and Elijah’s visions in the two Elijah apocalypses currently 
known as 1- and 2Elijah); both are equally granted a salient role in the end of time 
(cf. the well-known motif of Elijah’s return in Malachi 3:1; 4:5-6; Matthew 11:10,14; 
17:9-13: and the identification of Enoch with the Son of Man in lEnoch 71:14, after 
which Enoch’s angelic metamorphosis is imagined in 2Enoch 22 and 3Enoch 
3-15); and both are reported to have had a heavenly encounter with Muham¬ 
mad in several Islamic traditions relative to Muhammad’s mi‘rag or “heavenly 
ascent.” 14 It cannot be coincidental, then, that Elijah (in the so-called Uthmanic 
vulgata - as also in Codex San‘a’ 1 and Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s recension, for that matter) 
and Idris (in Ibn Mas'ud’s) figure in these verses in a fashion that is unparalleled 
in the Qur’an in both content and length. Last but not least, the vocabulary in 

w. 78-81 and 129-32 amounts to the evidence that they ought to be read in con¬ 

nection with vv. 73-4 and 127-8, respectively. Note the allusion to God’s “sincere” 
and “faithful servants” (o^>2l Ujbe. 4 dll JU.) in vv. 74,81 and 132, and also 
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the parallel reference to the “righteous” in vv. 80 and 131; in short, they 

are those to be saved, i.e., those who will rejoice in the hereafter - like Noah and 
Elijah/Idris, therefore. A similar - if not the very same - idea is later applied to 
Abraham (vv. 108-11), Moses, and Aaron (w. 119-22), whose reward in the present 
life is also mentioned in w. 107,112-13,114-18. It is nevertheless crucial to distin¬ 
guish between their earthly reward and that granted to them - as also to Noah, 
Elijah, and the righteous - in the hereafter, for otherwise the whole refrain might 
be misinterpreted. Indeed, I dare say that the excessive importance conferred by 
most quranic commentators and translators on vv. 76-7, 107, 112-13, and 114-18 
(together with their systematic but canonically sanctioned misreading of the verb 
in v. 78) has mislead them in their interpretation. 

Thus no less than four slightly different translations of vv. 78-81 appear to be 
plausible. Considering the degree to which each one shows some kind of eschato- 


logical 

concern (+/-), or else lacks it (0), they may be ordered as follows: 

(A) + 

Q 37:78: 

We have bestowed our blessing upon him in the last days. 


Q 37:79: 

Peace upon Nuh in both worlds! 


Q 37:80: 

Thus do we reward the righteous. 


Q 37:81 

For he is to be counted among our faithful servants. 

(B) - 

Q 37:78: 

We have bestowed our blessing upon him in the last days. 


Q 37:79: 

Peace upon Nuh among all men! 


Q 37:80: 

Thus do we reward the righteous. 


Q 37:81 

For he is to be counted among our faithful servants. 

(C) 0 

Q 37:78: 

We have bestowed our blessing upon him for those of later 
times. 


Q 37:79: 

Peace upon Nuh among all men! 


Q 37:80: 

Thus do we reward the righteous. 


Q 37:81 

For he is to be counted among our faithful servants. 

(D) 0 

Q 37:78: 

We have left him/had his memory preserved among/for 
those of later times. 


Q 37:79: 

Peace upon Nuh in the Universe! 


Q 37:80: 

Thus do we reward the righteous. 


Q 37:81: 

For he is to be counted among our faithful servants. 


D stands for the habitual reading of Noah’s “blessing” (which is thus overlooked) 
in Q 37; C corresponds to Barth’s, Luxenberg’s, and Stewart’s re-reading of the verb 
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in v. 78 (with which I fully agree); whereas A is Luxenberg’s translation (which 
I regard as being as likely as C, though not on the basis of Luxenberg’s analy¬ 
sis); and B, my own. In sum, the traditional interpretation of these verses takes 
for granted that they point to the preservation of Noah’s, Abraham’s, Moses’s, 
Aaron’s, and Elijah’s memory among the later generations. On my reading, they 
should rather be interpreted as dealing with divine election, complaisance, bless¬ 
ing, and reward in both the present life and (above all perhaps) the hereafter. It 
may be that exemplary tales, of which the emergent had.lt literature offers a good 
many illustrations from the 8th century onwards, became at that time more and 
more relevant than specific eschatological concerns. Transition from a messianic 
community to a more or less standardised religious community would normalise 
the preeminence thus conferred on social and political values. If so, the reinter¬ 
pretation of the Noah story as reflected in Surat as-Saffat might be said to have 
played a small but noticeable role in that transformation - or else to be a witness 
to it. 

I shall come back to this issue (namely, the reuse of the quranic Noah story 
at different stages in the development of the early Islamic community) in the 
next chapter. In the meantime, what should be stressed is that vv. 78-81 in Surat 
as-Saffat do not necessarily betray an obliterated Syriac source - although such 
a connection cannot be entirely dismissed, as I have argued. Yet they doubtless 
prove that a kind of de-eschatologised re-reading, even re-writing, of the quranic 
Noah story was undertaken at some point. 15 



Chapter 7 / Reading Forward: From the Quranic 
Noah to the Muhammadan Evangelium 


Slashed as much from within as from without (by means of its multiple reworked 
narratives and encrypted subtexts), the Qur’an surely resembles anything but 
a plain textual surface: its interwoven verses and fitful notions oscillate in the 
midst of multiple trajectories, both textual and ideological, that need to be 
explored afresh. This is undoubtedly a tough task for the historian, who must of 
necessity set forth new interpretative hypotheses in order to unravel the purpose 
of the different and originally independent narratives into which the quranic text 
divides. To be sure, to think of these as discrete ‘prophetical logia’ seems just as 
reasonable as to describe them as homiletic, liturgical, and/or exegetical adjust¬ 
ments/expansions/contractions of a number of earlier texts. 

As I have already pointed out, to think of them as authored by a single prophet 
(or scribe), on the other hand, is but one option out of many, and not necessarily 
the fairest one, as there is no evidence to support either this or the opposite view. 
Yet the opposite view seems to me a more plausible option, given the heterogene¬ 
ous nature of the materials thus collected and reworked. 

In addition, a parallel problem is knowing whether they all equally refer to a 
single figure - the figure that I have named above by recourse to the expression the 
“quranic prophet;” i.e., whether each refers to a single figure, and, furthermore, 
whether the collection has that very purpose. It is upon this twofold premise that 
I have built the present essay, however. That is, I take the collection to refer to a 
single prophetic figure, and moreover, I believe that some of its particular narra¬ 
tives also do so. Originally perhaps some of them did not, but instead attempted 
to provide an explanation for several texts that were considered crucial by a com¬ 
munity or different communities, or perhaps exhortation to the members of these 
communities. Yet even in that case, such narratives as we now have them - and 
that is the essential point after all! - present traces of some kind of personal allu¬ 
sion whose referent appears to be a single individual. In short, at a given point in 
the history of their complex development and/or rewriting, no matter how ellip- 
tically, they were (re)framed as narratives about someone - a prophet. Hence the 
hypothesis of a single quranic prophet need not be judged too naive. 

To be sure, in the quranic Noah narratives this anonymous prophet is 
described as a biblical prophet. Only later was he fully construed, and explic¬ 
itly introduced, as an “Arabian prophet” (Wansbrough 2004: 58, 83). This and 
no other is in fact the basic purpose of the Sira literature, i.e., Muhammad’s 
‘biography’ as set out by Ibn Ishaq (d. c. 150/767) and his editor, Ibn Hisam (d. c. 
216/831) - which Wansbrough audaciously proposed to call the “Muhammadan 
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evangelium.” 1 The point that I would wish to make in this chapter is that the 
quranic Noah offered them an outstanding typological framework with which to 
inscribe their construction. To substantiate this claim, I will divide my argument 
into seven parts. 

(i) As argued above (see the preceding chapter), the motif of the people 

laughing at God’s messengers must be understood to originate in a Noahic topos, 
which was later reused in the Qur’an and applied there either to Noah himself 
or to various other figures, including Moses and the quranic prophet. The two 
quranic passages recounting the people’s accusation that Noah was a magnun (Q 
23:25; 54:9) or the fact that they mocked and laughed at him (7:60; 11:38) ought to 
be related, therefore, to those passages in which similar accusations are raised 
against all other prophets (51:52), Moses (51:39), or the quranic prophet himself 
(7:184: d jh- jAi V) ji jjV & rd ;^j jl'J “Do they not give thought? There 

is no madness in him [lit. in their companion]. He is just a clear warned”; 37:36: 
yjki jtLiJ C%Ii jijdi dil oAAj “They said: Are we to forsake our gods for a pos¬ 
sessed poet?”; 44:14: OA?-« fa & IjSjj £2 “They turned away and said: ‘He 
has been taught [what to say]! He is possessed!”’; 52:29 'SEj ^ Ua 'J& 
yjki “go remind: By your Lord’s grace you are neither a soothsayer nor a pos¬ 
sessed man!”; 68:51: dij^-d & dJj&j ^ ^ jlj 

“The disbelievers would strike you down with their glances when they hear the 
reminder. They say: ‘Surely he is possessed!”’), and also to the passage in which 
the latter is told that all previous prophets were mocked, too (6:10). 

(ii) Already applied to the quranic prophet in several passages of the Qur’an 

(namely 6:10; 7:184; 37:36; 44:14; 52:29; 68:51, two of them thus belonging to the 
same sura containing quranic Noah narrative no. I), such topoi (and especially 
the accusation of his being possessed) were later repeatedly employed by Ibn 
Ishaq and Ibn Hisam to describe the ill-treatment that Muhammad presumably 
received from his own people in Mecca (Sira 171,183,186, 232-3,262, ed. Wiisten- 
feld). In Sira 171 we read that a number of the Qurays came to al-Walid b. al-Mugira 
to discuss with him Muhammad’s trustworthiness, and that they initially called 
Muhammad a kahin (i.e., a diviner; cf. Q 52:29; 69:42), a uj^> magnun, a poet, 
and a sorcerer. These epithets occur again a little further on in the text, when 
Muhammad is likewise accused by some Qurayshites of being a liar, a poet, a 
sorcerer, a diviner, and a majnun (S183). Cf. S186, where ‘Utba b. Rabi‘a acknowl¬ 
edges that Muhammad’s words are neither poetry, spells, nor witchcraft; S 232-3, 
where it is said that the people mocked and laughed at Muhammad; and S 262, 
where Q 6:10 (oA U Q jiAj jUi & Ji/* Q“Other mes¬ 

sengers have been mocked before you, but those who mocked them were over¬ 
whelmed by what they had mocked!”) is fully quoted and explained. Cf. also the 
attacks on the poets and soothsayers in Q 26:221-7; 69:41-2 (and again in 37:36). 
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(iti) However, used in the Qur’an for the sake of theological controversy 
regarding Jesus’ human status in the context of intra-Christian polemics, and 
also to stress the status of the quranic prophet (cf. Q 3:144; 6:8-10; 7:188; 11:12; 
16:103), the quranic view that Noah was not an angel but a man (11:27; 23:24) 
very likely draws on previous Noah traditions that go back to lEnoch 106-7 and 
other related writings. The fact that such traditions were somehow employed 
to clarify not only Jesus’ but also the quranic prophet’s human status adds to 
the aforementioned evidence that the latter is partly modelled after Noah in the 
Qur’an. It is most remarkable that in some well-documented Jewish Noah tradi¬ 
tions, Noah is ambiguously depicted as an angel and then declared to be only a 
man; and that based upon those very same traditions, Jesus’ portrayal in the New 
Testament and the New Testament apocrypha conversely ends up proclaiming 
his divine sonship! 2 On my reading, the quranic presentation of Noah as no more 
than a man serves first to highlight Jesus’ own human status (cf. the prophetic 
list in Q 33:7, which makes it crystal clear that Noah, Abraham, Moses, and Jesus 
belong to the same condition, i.e., that they all are human beings chosen by God 
to be his apostles). An additional proof of this can be found in Q 10:68-70. Albeit 
in need of close re-examination so as to determine their concrete setting and 
purpose, anti-trinitarian formulae reclaiming Jesus as God’s apostle and Messiah 
but contesting his divine sonship are sufficiently documented in the Qur’an to 
require further comment; but it is interesting to note that quranic Noah narrative 
no. II, where Noah is moreover introduced as a Muslim (i.e., as a man submitted 
to God’s authority [10:72]), immediately follows one of such formulae, in which 
we read that God has no son and that those who claim the opposite lie and will 
be severely punished in the afterlife (Q 10:68-70). As an aside, even if in quranic 
Noah narratives nos. Ill and IV it is Noah’s opponents who mock him for being 
only a man (that is, they laugh at his warning because no angel has been sent 
with him and he is just a man like them; cf. 11.27; 23:24), their words are never 
refuted; cf. 7:63, where Noah himself implicitly admits his purely human condi¬ 
tion by declaring that he is a man from/like them; and 26:115, where he proclaims 
to be but a warner. Yet at the same time, clarification of Noah’s human condition 
contributes to emphasising that of the quranic prophet (cf. Q 3:144; 6:8-10; 7:188; 
11:12,27; 16:103; 23:24; and also the apparent typologies underlying quranic Noah 
narrative nos. II and V, on which see chapter five above). 

(iv) Likewise, Muhammad is portrayed in the Sira as being only a man (S 
100-2). Yet - and to my mind this has never been properly highlighted - he is 
simultaneously given certain Noahic and Christological traits (in S101-2 and 171) 
that seem to make of him a new and rather ambiguous messianic figure, both in 
contrast to the mainstream Christian view of Jesus, and perhaps also as a sub¬ 
stitute for the latter. Muhammad’s birth is narrated by Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hisam 
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in the following terms: 3 ‘Abd Allah b. Abd al-Muttalib (i.e., Muhammad’s father) 
was married to Wahb b. Abd Manaf’s daughter Amina; he “consummated his 
marriage immediately and his wife conceived the apostle of God . . . [who] was 
the noblest of his people in birth and the greatest in honour, both on his father’s 
and his mother’s side” (100-1). Thus Muhammad’s conception counters Jesus’: 
whereas the latter was miraculously conceived, the former was not, but was 
rather born of a man and a woman whose reputation is conveniently stressed. 
This notwithstanding, there are some peculiar facts about Muhammad’s birth 
that are worthy of note. First, a woman who Abd Allah b. Abd al-Muttalib had 
encountered prior to his marriage, and who had proposed to him upon that occa¬ 
sion, meets him again after Muhammad is born; when he asks why she does not 
renew her previous proposal, she replies that “the light that was with him the 
day before had left him and that she no longer had need of him;” moreover, she 
adds that “her brother Waraqa b. Naufal, who had been a Christian and studied 
the scriptures,” had told her that “a prophet would rise among [their] people” 
(S 101). Second, Amina (i.e., Muhammad’s mother) is alleged to have often said 
that “when she was pregnant with God’s apostle ... a voice told her, ‘You are 
pregnant with the lord [sic!] of this people, and when he is born say, "I put him 
in the care of the One from the evil of every envier; then call him Muhammad"”’ 
(S102). Finally, while Amina was pregnant “she saw a light come forth from her” 
(S 102). Therefore Muhammad is announced to his mother by an angel; a light 
comes forth from her when she is pregnant; and a mysterious light also inhabits 
his father prior to his marriage, as though Muhammad’s miraculous seed were 
already in him, awaiting a womb in which to bear fruit. All of this recalls Noah’s, 
Melchizedek’s, and Jesus’ luminous births in the pre-quranic texts mentioned in 
chapter two above, which I have also examined elsewhere (Segovia 2011). Further 
remarks in S 171 on Muhammad as someone who would “separate a man from 
his father, or from his brother, or from his wife, or from his family” (cf. Matthew 
10:34-6), or as “a palm-tree whose branches are fruitful” (a widespread Jewish 
metaphor alluding to the seed of the righteous), help to reinforce this overall 
impression (cf. Van Reeth 2011a). On the other hand, it is curious that of Noah’s 
and Jesus’s two salient messianic qualities, namely their luminous nature and 
their ability to speak from the cradle (or the midwife’s arms), only the former is 
applied to Muhammad, whereas - as argued above - the latter is applied to Jesus 
in both the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy and the Qur’an. Nevertheless, such qua¬ 
lities constitute the two halves of a messianic symbol, which is thus reinterpreted 
and reused in the Sira of Muhammad and applied thereby to the Arabian prophet. 
It is then legitimate to ask whether Muhammad is here introduced as a prophet or 
as the Messiah himself! Yet no clear answer can be elicited apropos this intriguing 
issue. Note, for instance, the subordination of Muhammad to Jesus in S 106 and 
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the way in which Jesus is explicitly downplayed in S 237 for being worshiped by 
his followers. In my opinion, therefore, Muhammad’s role is here quite ambigu¬ 
ous, but perhaps this is just normal. It may be that he is depicted in messianic 
terms because he is also thought of as the Paraclete (napaxApToq) announced in 
John 14:16,26; 15:26; 16:7 (cf. S 149-50). 4 Or it may be that a time came in which it 
was easier to rely upon a new charismatic figure deprived of the polemical traits 
commonly bestowed upon Jesus by his followers, or at least by most of these - 
certainly not by the Arab Christians from whom the community of the quranic 
prophet sprang, save that a late date for their anti-trinitarian controversy was to 
be acknowledged 5 - than to keep proclaiming Jesus’s lordship (note the reference 
to Muhammad as lord in S101!). In this case, it would be appropriate to see either 
Ibn Ishaq’s work or, less probably, Ibn Hisam’s recension (which date to the mid- 
2nd/8th and mid-3rd/9th centuries, respectively) as representing a transitory yet 
decisive step in the development of the Islamic community: a step that would 
mark - or rather, given the Marwanid foundations of the earliest Islamic commu¬ 
nity, re-inscribe and formally validate once the Abbasids had risen to power - the 
transition from an originally Christian milieu to a new religious setting. The tran¬ 
sition from the quranic prophet as the herald of the eschaton to Muhammad as 
the founder of a new messianic community (cf. Wansbrough 2006:148-9) should 
probably be read, in turn, as its once tentative, though later abandoned, corollary 
(on which see the afterword to this book). 6 

(v) Furthermore, the prophetic model of Noah as inscribed in the Qur’an 
helped to enhance the quranic prophet’s, and thereby Muhammad’s, eschatolog¬ 
ical credentials. As I have argued, typological identification of the days of Noah 
with the end of time (cf. Q 11:49) is explicit in lEnoch 93:4; Matthew 24:37-9; Luke 
17:26; and 2Peter 3:5-7,10-12, for example, and implicit in the identification of 
Jesus (and the Messiah, more broadly) with Noah himself (see iii above). In turn, 
identification of the quranic prophet and later Muhammad with Noah should be 
interpreted as a gesture attempting to enhance their eschatological credentials. 

(vi) Finally, that very same model was meant to comfort the quranic prophet, 
and thereby Muhammad, in his distress by granting him the promise of his future 
vindication - and also that of his community. The end of time being considered 
more or less imminent by the quranic prophet and his community (I follow here 
Casanova 1911-24), it is only natural to suppose that the comforting of the former 
in his distress was required in the quranic Noah narratives. Additionally, it served 
to strengthen the prophet’s final vindication, thus once more earning him strong 
eschatological credentials. In the Muhammadan evangelium, a similar logic is set 
out to authenticate Muhammad’s mission. 

(vfi) In conclusion, keeping all of this in mind, I think it is important to 
note overall that in Muhammad’s Sira the very first “facts” reported about his 
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preaching are, first, the opposition that he presumably met with and, second, 
God’s willingness to comfort him in his distress (S 155). This clearly echoes the 
life of the quranic prophet in the quranic Noah narratives. Shortly after learning 
about Muhammad’s divine commission and his earliest visions and revelations 
(S 150-5), the reader is reminded that prophecy is a “troublesome burden” that 
only resolute men can bear with God’s assistance, and then told that Muhammad 
carried to the Meccans the divine message thus entrusted to him “in spite of the 
opposition which he met with.” Thereupon it is reported that Hadlja, Muham¬ 
mad’s first wife, was also the first person to believe in him, and that it was “by 
her” that God comforted him, for “she strengthened him, lightened his burden, 
proclaimed his truth, and belittled men’s opposition” (S155). The aforementioned 
general pattern applied to Noah and the quranic prophet, commission + opposi¬ 
tion + consolation (on which see elements a-d in chapter three above and their 
multiple developments as analysed in chapters four and five), therefore also 
underlies Muhammad’s presentation in the Sira narrative. 

To cut the matter short: If I am correct, Abraham and Moses (as well as, to 
a certain extent, Joseph and, which is doubtless more interesting, Jesus) should 
not be regarded as Muhammad’s sole prophetic models. For without Noah’s very 
basic, adaptable, and far-reaching exemplum, of which the Qur’an offers a good 
many hints, some essential traits of both the quranic prophet and Muhammad 
would remain almost completely in the shadows - that is, one would be unable 
to properly understand their figures and some crucial aspects concerning the 
meaning and purpose of the quranic Noah narratives and the interpretative 
techniques put forth in the Sira of Muhammad after these. That such aspects, in 
turn, are vital to understanding the origins of Islam in all their complexity is thus 
evident. 



Excursus A. Ibn Ishaq’s original Noah narrative 


As is well known, Ibn Hisam’s Sira consists of an abridged edition of Ibn Ishaq’s 
previous and largely fictional work on human “history” from Adam to the rise of 
Islam, which he wrote for the instruction of the young prince al-Mahdl upon the 
request of his father, the Abbasid caliph al-Mansur. Ibn Ishaq’s original work - 
which was known to Ibn Hisam through a recension made by al-Bakka’I, one 
of Ibn Ishaq’s disciples - was divided into three complementary sections: the 
Book of the Beginnings ( Kitab al-Mubtada’), the Book of Muhammad’s Advent 
(Kitab al-Mab‘at ), and the Book of Muhammad’s Military Campaigns ( Kitab 
al-Magazi ), of which it must be noted that Ibn Hisam entirely omitted the first 
one and some portions of the second one, probably due to the fact that in his 
own time the biblical and rabbinic legends extensively used by Ibn Ishaq were 
no longer in vogue for the Muslim elite (Newby 1989:10-12). Yet Ibn Ishaq’s Kitab 
al-Mubtada’ was tentatively reconstructed in 1989 by Gordon Darnell Newby 
after the doxographic references contained in the works of various Muslim 
authors such as at-Tabari, at-Ta‘labI, al-MaqdisI, and al-Azraqi, who drew on a 
number of different sources, including the traditions transmitted by Ibn Ishaq’s 
closest pupil, Salama b. al-Fadl, in addition to al-Bakka’i’s and Ibn Bukayr’s re¬ 
censions. 7 

Judging from the references preserved in at-Tabari’s Tank ar-Rusul wa-l-Muliik 
and Gami‘ al-Bayan fi Tafsir al-Qur’an, al-Maqdisi’s Kitab al-Bad’ wa-l-Tarih and 
al-Azraqi’s Ahbar Makka, Ibn Ishaq’s original work included not just the earliest 
para-quranic narrative on Noah and the flood known to us, but also a lengthy 
account full of thoughtful insights, which is worth examining at this juncture, 
however briefly, since it sheds supplementary light on the overall purpose of Ibn 
Ishaq Heilgeschichte (“salvation history”) and the part played by Muhammad 
therein. 

Apparently, Ibn Ishaq’s original Noah narrative followed that of Adam and 
Eve, thus keeping with the biblical chronology in the Book of Genesis. Six consec¬ 
utive themes can be recognised in it: (1) the rejection of Noah’s warnings by his 
contemporaries; (2) Noah’s own complaint addressed to God; (3) God’s instruc¬ 
tions and promise of salvation to Noah; (4) the flood story; (5) a seven-part chro¬ 
nology extending from the days of the Noah to the days of Muhammad (i.e., from 
the flood to the dawn of Islam); and (6) a genealogy linking the Arabs to Noah’s 
descendants. 

As earlier mentioned (see chapters three-five above), elements 1) and 2) are 
also salient in the quranic Noah narratives, and Ibn Ishaq indeed quotes Q 11:37-9 
and 71:5-27 at some length. He further mentions Q 11:40 apropos God’s promise of 
salvation to Noah; Q 54:11-12 in his description of the flood waters brought upon 
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the earth by God: and Q 54:14 regarding Noah’s salvation, whereas his flood story 
presents some noticeable rabbinic additions (Newby 1989: 44). 

Especially noteworthy for our purpose here, however, is Ibn Ishaq’s chrono¬ 
logy, which divides into seven major periods: (a) from Adam to Noah, (b) from 
Noah to Abraham, (c) from Abraham to Joseph, (d) from Joseph to Moses, (e) from 
Moses to Solomon, (f) from Solomon to Jesus, and (g) from Jesus to Muhammad. 
Ibn Ishaq’s chronology is intended to provide, therefore, a biblical background 
for the rise of Islam by inscribing Muhammad’s sending as the corollary of all pre¬ 
vious history (cf. Newby 1989: 44-5). Moreover, this is the ideological context in 
which Ibn Ishaq mentions Muhammad for the first time in his work. So here too, 
as in the Qur’an, we find an essential if implicit connection between the figures 
of Noah and Muhammad. 



Excursus B. Re-imagining ancient messianic roles: 
Prophets, messiahs and charismatic leaders in the 
literature of Second Temple Judaism and earliest 
Christianity 

John Collins (2010: 4-20) rightly notes that pre-rabbinic Jewish messianism was 
an astonishingly complex phenomenon due to its multifarious and thus, to a 
certain extent, unstable and elusive character. And of course a similar point can 
be made about early Christian messianism, which only gradually became some¬ 
thing of its own, i.e., different from its pre-rabbinic Jewish matrix; the earliest 
Christological developments within the Jesus movement prove eloquent in this 
respect (see Neusner, Green and Frerichs 1987; Charlesworth 1992; Yarbro Collins 
and Collins 2008:101-203). 

In short, pre-rabbinic Jewish messianism knew at least five overlapping sub- 
types whose specific contour lines, therefore, are not always easy to grasp. They 
may be succinctly described as follows: 8 (1) a sort of royal messianism centred 
on the figure of a “king-messiah,” often of Davidic lineage, who was expected 
to restore Israel and to rule over it eternally; (2) a priestly messianism displayed 
around the contrasting figure of a “priest-messiah,” likewise projected into the 
future; (3) a kind of prophetic/charismatic messianism whose main character 
was identified with a past or present “prophet” or “teacher of righteousness;” 
(4) an overtly super-human messianism endorsing the figure of an either divine 
or angelic, and hence “celestial messiah;” and (5) a somewhat indeterminate 
human messianism apparently resulting from the juxtaposition of subtypes 3) 
and 4), but with rather frequent overtones of subtypes 1) and 2). 

Let’s now take a closer look at them - and at their texts: 

(1) Royal/Davidic messianism. Its sources must be sought in texts such as 
2Samuel 7. Jacob’s blessing in Genesis 49 and Balaam’s oracle in Numbers 24:15-19 
are also representative of this trend of thought, which one certainly finds again 
in Isaiah 11:1-9; Jeremiah 23:5-6; Amos 9:11; Micah 5:2-5; Zechariah 9:9-10; 
11-13; and other later writings such as the Psalms of Solomon 17; the translation 
of Numbers 24:17 in the Septuagint and its interpretation in Philo’s De Praemiis 
et Poems; the Targumim (see e.g. Targum Pseudo-Jonathan ad Gen 49:11); and 
two post-70 CE apocalyptic writings, namely 4Ezra 12:32 and 2Baruch 72:2-73:1. 
Conversely, Isa 45:1 and Jer27:6 speak instead of a foreign (i.e., non-Davidic) 
king-messiah. Lastly, several Dead Sea Scrolls such as CD; 1QM; IQS; lQSa; lQSb; 
4QpIsa; 4Q174-5; 4Q252; and 4Q285 must be mentioned as well, and it is more¬ 
over important to underline that in some of these scrolls the Messiah is addition- 
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ally called the “Prince of the Congregation” (so CD, 1QM, lQSb, 4QpIsa, 4Q285). 
Cf. the New-Testament passages that explicitly speak of Jesus’ Davidic lineage: 
Matthew 1:6; 2:1-6; 9:27; 12:22-3; 21:9,15; Mark 10:47-8; 11:1-10; 12:35-7; Luke 1:32- 
3,69; 2:4-5; 3:31; 19:38; John 7:42; 12:13; Acts 2:30; 13:16-41; 15:16; Romans 1:3-4; 
2Timothy 2:8; Revelation 3:7; 5:5; 22:16. 

(2) Priestly messianism. Although this particular subtype is especially well 
documented in the literature from Qumran, its roots go back to the Pentateuch 
(cf. Leviticus 4:3,5,16 and Numbers 24:15-19, where the “scepter” and the “star” 
are introduced to symbolise two different characters; cf. also the allusions to the 
priests as “luminaries” in Testament of Levi 14:3 and, albeit indirectly, lEnoch 
86:1,3; 90:21) and Zechariah 4:12; 6:11. To be sure, this priestly subtype also 
emerges in later works such as the Wisdom of Ben Sira (Sirach 45:6-22; 50:1), 
the Aramaic Levi Document (4:l-6:5; 10; frag. 5), the Book of Daniel (9:25-6), 
the Book of Jubilees (31:14-18), and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs (so 
TLevi 18:2-5). A supplementary remark now about the literature from Qumran: 
Whereas in CD and 11Q19 the political and priestly leadership are manifestly dis¬ 
tinguished, IQS and lQSa go even further in that they speak of two Messiahs: a 
royal Messiah and a priestly Messiah; likewise, 1QM, lQSb, 4Q258 argue for the 
subordination of the former to the latter (cf. that of the Messiah to the priests in 
4QpIsa). Lastly, certain texts allude to the priestly Messiah without further qua¬ 
lification (so 4Q540-1). Cf. the priestly Christology in Hebrews 3-10. 

(3) Prophetic/charismatic messianism. This concrete subtype is also docu¬ 
mented in the literature from Qumran. Thus CD, for instance, re-interprets the 
Ballam oracle by identifying the “scepter” with a Davidic Messiah and the “star” 
with an “Interpreter of the Law,” who is further depicted in another passage of the 
same document as a sage of old. A similar characterisation is applied in CD to the 
“Teacher of Righteousness,” who is additionally given priestly traits in 4pSal a , 
while 4Q174 equates the “Interpreter of the Law” and the Davidic Messiah. If the 
titles “Teacher of Righteousness” (which, far from being legendary, alludes to a 
historical, i.e., real character, no matter whether multiple or unique, as has been 
often discussed) and “Interpreter of the Law” do indistinctly point to a single 
figure whose return was moreover expected at the end of time, then it would be 
possible to see in this a precedent of the Christian belief that Jesus, the Messiah, 
was a teacher as well. Cf. e.g. Matthew 5-7; 10; 13; Mark 4:38; 9:17,38; 10:17,20,35; 
12:14,19,32; 13:1; Luke, 7:40; 8:24; 9:33,38; 10:25; 11:45; 12:13; 18:18; 19:39; 20:21,28-9; 
21:7; John 1:38,49; 3:2,26; 4:31; 6:25; 9:2; 11:8. In turn, IQS alludes to a “prophet” 
together with the two Messiahs of Aaron and Israel, i.e., together with the priestly 
Messiah and the Davidic Messiah. Lastly, 1Q175 mentions (after Deuteronomy 
18:18) a future “prophet” susceptible of being identified with the “Teacher or 
Righteousness,” an identification that can also be deduced from 4Q521. Further- 
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more, this figure is introduced in lQpHab as the interpreter of the words of the 
prophets of Israel and, therefore, as he through whom God shall speak (note the 
parallel with Moses in Numbers 12:6-8). Cf. the references to Jesus as a prophet in 
Matt 21:11; Luke 4:16-21,24; 7:16; 24:19; John 4:19; 9:17; Acts 2:17-18; 3:22; 7:37; 10:38, 
and his depiction as the Interpreter of the Law in Matt 5:17-19. 

(4) Divine/angelic messianism. Daniel 7:9 mentions two “thrones,” one for 
the “Ancient of Days,” i.e. God, and another one that is not explicitly assigned 
to anyone in particular. Yet subsequently an enigmatic figure called “one like a 
son of man” is alluded to in the text. He appears over the clouds of heaven and 
is introduced to the Ancient of Days, and we are moreover told that at the end 
of time he shall rule over all nations on earth (w. 13-14). A similar expression is 
used in Dan 8:15 and 9:21 to describe the angel Gabriel (cf. the human appear¬ 
ance of the “living ones” in Ezekiel 1:5), while in Dan 12 Michael is introduced as 
the Messiah himself. Thus the “one like a son of man” in Dan 7:13-14 should be 
taken to be an angelic messianic figure. Additionally, 4Q49111 i, a fragment from 
Qumran, speaks about someone “to whom no one can be compared,” and then 
adds that he has taken his seat on a “throne” and that, in spite of his many suf¬ 
ferings, he now dwells with the “gods” (wba ’elim). Are we to think once more of 
an angel, then? Or must we rather presume that this character implicitly alludes 
to an exalted man like Enoch (cf. lEnoch 104:2,4,6) or a priest like Levi in Aramaic 
Levi Document 6:5? It is difficult to tell, but the parallels between 4Q49111 i and 
the hymns attributed to the “Teacher of Righteousness” are quite remarkable, 
even if these two figures cannot be simply equated. Yet Michael Wise (2000) has 
insightfully suggested that it would be possible to see the “Teacher of Righteous¬ 
ness” as the author of a number of the first-person hymns found in Qumran and 
also as he who is alluded to in the third person in 4Q49111 i. On the other hand, 
lQSa and 4Q174 describe God as the “father” of the Davidic Messiah, who is 
therefore called the “son of God” (cf. too 4Q246), whereas the author of 4Ezra 6-7 
bestows on the Messiah the attributes of the “one like a son of man” in Daniel and 
calls him “son” and “servant.” Note likewise the description of David as “god” 
(Q’nbN ’ elohtm ) in Psalm 45:6 and the recurrent identification of the Messiah with 
the pre-existent Wisdom of God in the Septuagint and the Targumin (on which 
see Yarbro Collins and Collins 2008: 54-62; Boyarin 2004:113-19). The New Tes¬ 
tament description of Jesus as both the Son of God and Wisdom incarnated is 
too well known to require any further comment at this juncture. To conclude, 
mention must be made of lEnoch 37-71, which combines in a single figure, alter¬ 
natively called “son of man” (39:6; 40:5; 46:2-4; 48:2; 62:7,9,14; 63:11; 69:26-7; 
70:1; 71:14,17), “messiah” or “anointed one” (48:10; 52.4), “chosen one” (49:2,4; 
51:3,5; 52:6,9; 53:6; 55:4; 61:8,10; 62:1; 70:1), and “righteous one” (38:2; 53:6), the 
attributes of the Davidic Messiah, the “servant of yhwh” in Isa 42:1-9; 49:1-6; 
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50:4-9; 52:13-53:12, the pre-existent Wisdom of God in Proverbs 8:22-31, the “one 
like a son of man” in Dan 7:13-14, and the angel committed to restore the world in 
lEn 10:11-11:2. Cf. the references to Jesus as the “son of man” in Matthew 10:32-3; 
24:26-7; 25:31-46; 26:64; 28:16; Mark 2:12; 8:31,38; 9:12,31; 10:33-5,45; 13:26; 14:62; 
Luke 12:8-9; 17:22-37; 18:1-8; 22:69; John 3:13-16; 5:25-9; 9:35-9; 12:23-41; 13:31; 
Acts 7:56; ICorinthians 15:23-8; IThessalonians 1:10; 2:19-20; 3:13; 4:13-18; 
5:1-11:17; Revelation 1:7; 3:3. 

(5) Human messianism. As shown above (and in chapter two) both legendary 
and real characters (e.g., a future Davidic king, Enoch, Noah, Melchizedek, the 
Teacher of Righteousness, the anonymous exalted one from Qumran, and finally 
Jesus) were often identified with the Messiah in the literature of pre-rabbinic 
Judaism and early Christianity. 

It is important to note, moreover, that some of these human messiahs were 
specifically assigned prophetic overtones. Therefore, the eventual identification 
of the Messiah with a “prophet” like the quranic prophet or Muhammad himself - 
if such was the case among some of their early followers, that is - need not be 
judged as too innovative, as it goes back to a many-centuries-old, ongoing mes¬ 
sianic tradition that is fairly well documented in a remarkable number of texts 
and fragments preserved for us, in which “prophet” and “messiah” need not be 
distinct categories. 




Afterword: Reading Otherwise, or Re-imagining 
Muhammad as a New Messiah 


To sum up: As it happens, in a broad first stage in the formation of the early 
Islamic community (roughly from the mid-lst/7th century to the time when Ibn 
Ishaq had his work on the “history” of humankind, the sending of Muhammad, 
and Muhammad’s own life and expeditions composed, or perhaps earlier) the 
quranic Noah story was used to instantiate a number of focal episodes in the life 
of the quranic prophet and to stress his eschatological credentials. Yet through¬ 
out the Qur’an, the anonymous quranic prophet remained somewhat subordi¬ 
nated to Jesus, who, apparently, was still understood to be the Messiah. 1 Later on 
(around the mid-2nd/8th century), we find that Muhammad is, on the one hand, 
fully identified with the quranic prophet and, on the other hand, simultaneously 
given a quasi-messianic status by Ibn Ishaq. On my reading, this twofold, unprec¬ 
edented event can be said to represent a landmark in the development of the 
early Islamic community, for unmistakable (albeit scarce) traces of Muhammad’s 
identification with the quranic prophet can be found as early as the late lst/7th 
century in ‘Abd al-Malik’s official inscriptions, where Muhammad is seemingly 
introduced as God’s apostle, whereas no previous clear-cut, unambiguous record 
of his promotion to a quasi-messianic status is known to us. Formerly undis¬ 
tinguished from the Christian setting to which it belonged (even if it must be 
acknowledged that it constituted a particular, specific community within it), 2 a 
new messianic community that would thereafter increasingly gravitate around 
its alleged founding figure thus seems to have been well formed by the 2nd/8th 
century. In either case, eschatological concerns seem to have been essential for 
its members, notwithstanding the fact that in the aforementioned second phase, 
social and political interests that were not new but became more and more allur¬ 
ing started to exert an increasing pressure among them. In either case, the Noah 
story was also retold in contexts in which it never lost its eschatological flavour. 
But this picture either changed dramatically shortly afterwards, or was already 
on its way to change, as mundane concerns grew more and more prominent. For, 
as I have attempted to show in this book, the Noah story was then not only retold 
but pointedly rewritten from a very different perspective: as an exemplary tale. 
One could take this to represent either a symptom of a new phase in the devel¬ 
opment of the early Islamic community or an outcome of the preceding stage. 
Yet the messianic hopes of the earlier proto-Muslim and Muslim groups did not 
vanish in the face of the new concerns that helped to transform the early Islamic 
community into something different, although they were visibly downplayed and 
forced to migrate elsewhere—to its margins. In short, they became an interstitial 
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phenomenon, on which a final word is due in order to put a provisional end to 
the present study. 

Significant (albeit generally overlooked) surviving traces of the interpreta¬ 
tion of Muhammad as a new Messiah are found in a series of fascinating texts 
studied by Uri Rubin in 1975 in a paper entitled “Pre-Existence and Light: Aspects 
of the Concept of Nur Muhammad,” to which, quite surprisingly, almost nobody 
has paid renewed attention in the past three decades. Rubin’s basic purpose in 
that paper was to examine the heavenly representations of Muhammad in medie¬ 
val, especially Shiite, Muslim literature, so the writings he surveys are rather late 
indeed. Yet I would like now to refer to them, for they not only prove that Muham¬ 
mad was marginally thought of as a new Messiah in medieval times and beyond, 
but also hint at the possibility that he was seen in that fashion from very early on in 
the development of the Islamic community. Thus Abu Bakr al-Bayhaqi’s reference 
to a tradition presumably going back to ‘Umar b. al-Hattab (Rubin 1975: 105-6) 
suggests, whatever its accuracy, that representing Muhammad as the Messiah (or, 
at least, providing him with several messianic features) might have actually been 
an early practice in the Muslim world. Indeed, al-Bayhaql, who lived in the last 
decades of the 10 th century and the first half of the 11th century, was a reputed hadit 
scholar, as well as a Sunni traditionalist, for which reason one need not dismiss the 
information he gives in his Dala'il an-Nubuwwa as serving a pro-Shiite agenda. 

Now, in addition to expanding the motifs of Muhammad’s miraculous 
seed and luminous body, the texts examined by Rubin endorse the view (a) 
that Muhammad’s light was pre-existent (i.e., created before God’s throne, the 
heavens, the earth, and the sea) and ( b ) that Muhammad’s name was from the 
beginning {b) inscribed on God’s throne (to which it would moreover provide 
stability), ( b 2 ) written on Adam’s shoulders (as also on the celestial veils, on the 
leaves of the trees of paradise, between the eyes of the angels, and upon the necks 
of the huris), and (b 3 ) known by the angels, the demons, the prophets, the in¬ 
habitants of paradise and hell, the continents, and the seas. 3 

Illustrations of b are found in al-Bayhaql’sDcddT'l an-Nubuwwa (b) ; al-Halabi’s 
as-Sira al-Halabiyya (fa ( , b 2 ); al-Harkusi’s Saraf an-Nabiyy {b t , b 2 ); Ibn al-Gawzi’s 
al-Wafa bi-Ahwal al-Mustafa (b p b 2 ); al-‘Isami’s Simt an-Nugum al-‘Awall (b t , b 3 ); 
as-Suyuti’s al-La’all al-Masnu‘a fi-l-Ahadit al-Mawd.u‘a (b p b 2 ); at-TaTabi’s Qisas 
al-Anbiya’ (b 2 ); and az-Zurqani’s Sarh ‘ala al-Mawahib al-Laduniyya li-l-Qastallam 
(b t , b 2 ). Rubin correctly notes that these texts, of Shiite and Sunnite provenance 
alike, echo the depiction of the Messiah/Son of Man in lEnoch 48:3, where we 
read that his name was named before the Lord of Spirits (i.e. God) even before the 
sun and the constellations were created and the stars of heaven made. It should 
be highlighted that a similar point is made in the preceding verse (lEn 48:2) and 
in w. 48:6 and 62:7, where it is furthermore claimed that the Son of Man was 
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chosen and hidden in God’s presence before the world was created and forever 
preserved in the presence of his might. In turn, these passages in the Enochic 
Book of Parables are reminiscent of the prophet’s election “from the womb” in 
Isaiah 49:1, the creation of the angels on the first day in Jubilees 3:2-11, and the 
role conferred to Wisdom as the instrument of creation in Proverbs 8:22-31 and 
Sirach 24:1-3, whereas the notion that the hidden Messiah is to be revealed at the 
end of time is expressly mentioned in 4Ezra 13:26,52. 4 

For its part a divides into two specific sub-motifs that are well illustrated 
in the aforementioned works of al-HarkusI, Ibn al-Gawzi, al-Tsami, as-Suyutl, 
at-TaTabi, az-Zurqanl, and in al-Mas‘udi’s Itbat al-Wasiyya li-l-lmam All b. Abi 
Talib, respectively: according to the former sub-motif (a), Muhammad’s light 
was the only cause of the creation of humankind, the heavens, the earth, para¬ 
dise, and hell; according to the latter (a 2 ), it was not just the cause but also the 
substance of God’s creation. Interestingly enough, on the other hand, az-Zurqanl 
establishes a significant parallel between Jesus and Muhammad in this respect 
(the two being the cause of God’s creation). 

Therefore it is difficult to hold that the Arabian prophet was initially con¬ 
ceived as just a prophet by all early Muslims. The most one can say is, first, that 
his identification as a new Messiah might have undergone a three-phase process 
that possibly started without him being thought of as a messianic figure and cul¬ 
minated in the more or less agreed refusal to assign to him any explicit messi¬ 
anic traits (which were either dismissed or reworked into something else) after a 
period in which he was tentatively envisaged as a new Messiah; and second, that 
if such a reading proves correct, some of Muhammad’s messianic/heavenly trim¬ 
mings happened to survive in a number of medieval Muslim circles. 

The identification of Jesus rather than the quranic prophet with the Messiah, 
on the other hand, is well attested in the Qur’an, which seemingly predates Ibn 
Ishaq, Ibn Hisam, and the texts studied by Rubin, whereas these and their alleged 
sources may be said to be either contemporary with or later than Ibn Ishaq and 
Ibn Hisam. Yet neither Ibn Ishaq nor Ibn Hisam, in spite of stressing Muham¬ 
mad’s human status in their writings, as we have seen, overtly decline to identify 
him with the Messiah; surely the construction of Muhammad as a new Messiah is 
more explicit in the texts examined by Rubin than is in these two authors, but it is 
nonetheless observable in them as well. Additionally, differing emphases may tell 
us of different, perhaps competing, traditions, or else point to the gradual accom¬ 
modation of one tradition within another. Yet things might be more complex. For 
it may also be that the identification of Muhammad with the Messiah ran paral¬ 
lel to its dismissal from the very beginning as characteristic of a specific early 
Muslim group, whereas the depiction of Muhammad as just a prophet is a well- 
known key notion in later Muslim dogma. 
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Be that as it may, an intriguing Noahic background is perceptible behind 
Ibn Ishaq’s and/or Ibn Hisam’s contributions to the early Muslim debate over 
Muhammad’s messianic status, although Rubin fails to notice that it is the 
aforementioned Noahic messianic symbol that ultimately underlies not only the 
story of the newborn Muhammad in Ibn Ishaq/Ibn Hisam’s account, but also 
later developments to which he himself pays attention, such as the one found 
in al-Harkusi’s Saraf al-Nabiyy, Ibn Sahrasub’s Manaqib Al Abi Talib, al-Tsami’s 
Simtan-Nugum al-‘Awali, andal-Maglisi’s Bihar al-Anwar (Rubin 1975:63): “When 
Hallma (i.e., Muhammad’s nurse) took him in her arms he opened his eyes and 
they beamed;” cf. lEnoch 106:2-3: “When he (Noah) opened his eyes the house 
shone like the sun. And he stood up from the hands of the midwife opening his 
mouth and praising the Lord.” 

The final refusal of the somewhat awkward view according to which Muham¬ 
mad was but a new Messiah may have a rather simple explanation, however. The 
making of a new community and the sealing of salvation history required the 
making of a new sacred book, given the religious and scriptural context in which 
Islam emerged, first as a coalition (whether spontaneous or imposed from above 
is another issue) of different religious groups and then as a new state with its own 
religion; and it may be surmised that the subsequent elaboration of an author¬ 
itative scriptural corpus proved more abiding and consistent than the tentative 
making of a new Messiah as a means to strengthen the new collective identity 
beyond the natural delay of the eschaton. Likewise, the substitution of escha¬ 
tological claims with political concerns may well have played a prominent role 
in the final refusal to identify Muhammad with the Messiah (just as they prob¬ 
ably also did in downplaying the quranic Noah’s eschatological status). Lastly, 
avoidance of an overt dispute with Jews and Christians once they were granted cit¬ 
izenship in the Islamic state may have additionally contributed to such a refusal. 

Still, re-imagining Muhammad as a new Messiah proves fully consistent in 
light of several early Muslim texts, the message of which is worth being studied 
afresh, beyond the explicit or tacit assumptions- I dare say constraints- 
commonly set forth in the traditional interpretation of Muhammad as the last 
prophet 5 - to say nothing of his usual depiction as a political ruler deprived of 
strong, or at least imminent, eschatological concerns. Alternatively, it could be 
that the quranic prophet himself - or at least the quranic prophet referred to in Q 
11:49, and hence in one of the two major quranic Noah narratives - was already 
thought of as a new Messiah (and a new Noah!) by his followers, in which case 
identification of Muhammad with the latter should not be regarded as an innova¬ 
tion/disruption of previous pre-Islamic (i.e. pre-Muhammadan) beliefs. As stated 
above, no definite conclusion can be reached on this point, but such a possibility 
certainly remains tempting. 
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Notes to Chapter 1 

1 Wansbrough was wrong in presuming that the quranic corpus did not achieve unitary form 
until the Abbasid period. I therefore do not follow his late dating of the Qur’an. Conversely, 
Alphonse Mingana’s hypothesis that the latter only became uniform in Marwanid times 
(Mingana 1916) has received renewed support in the studies carried on by the late 
Alfred-Louis de Premare, on which see the discussion below. Even more conservative 
scholars like Angelika Neuwirth (2007) and Omar Hamdan (2011) seem willing to admit, 
at least partly, this non-traditional view. 

2. See the well-known Preface to Foucault 1970. 


Notes to Chapter 2 

1. I give henceforth George Nickelsburg’s and James VanderKam’s new translation of lEnoch 

(2004:164-7). The Ethiopic, Greek and Latin versions present several textual variants 
(Nickelsburg 2001: 536-7; Stuckenbruck 2007: 622-5) which, for the most part, are not 
relevant for the present discussion. This notwithstanding, the Ethiopic text of lEn 106:3b 
(o>TT77.:AMitA :x wa-tanagara la-’agzi’a sadq [‘and spoke to/with the Lord of 

righteousness’]) should be borne in mind in light of what will be further said about 
Qur’an 3:46. 

2. Of a quasi-divine origin, one should add, albeit Noah is depicted as only human: 

cf. lEn 106:4-7,10-12 (i.e. Lamech’s doubts about his son’s nature); 106:16-18; 107:2 
(i.e. Enoch’s answer to Methuselah); 14:20 (where the Glory of God is described as “whiter 
than much snow”); and 46:1 (where God’s own head is said to be “like white wool”). 

Cf. also Dan 7:9. 

3. Fitzmyer 2004: 79; Stone 1999:134-49; Nickelsburg 2001: 541-2; Orlov 2004; and 
Stuckenbruck 2007: 627-9, have diversely commented on the similarities between the 
Noah story in lEnoch and lQapGen, the Melchizedek story in 2Enoch and the infancy 
narratives about Jesus in Matthew, Luke and the Protevangelium of James; as also on the 
Noahic depictions of Jacob, Yahoel and Jesus in Joseph and Aseneth, the Apocalypse of 
Abraham and the Book of Revelation. 


Notes to Chapter 3 

1. Q 3:33; 4:163-5; 6:84-90; 7:59-64; 9:70; 10:71-4; 11:25-49; 14:9-15; 17:3,17; 19:58; 
21:76-7; 22:42; 23:23-30; 25:37; 26:105-22; 29:14-15; 33:7; 37:75-82; 38:11; 40:5,31; 
42:13; 50:12; 51:46; 53:52; 54:9-17; 57:26; 66:10; 71:1-28. 

2. Q 9:70; 14:9; 17:3,17; 21:76-7; 22:42; 25:37; 29:14-15; 33:7; 38:11; 40:5,31; 50:12; 51:46; 
53:52; 66:10. 

3. Q 3:33; 6:87; 19:58; 42:13. 

4. Q 4:163. 

5. Q 6:84; 19:58. 
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6. Q4:163; 6:90; 19:58; 33:7; 57:26. 

7. Q 4:164; 9:70; 14:9; 25:37; 29:14; 57:26. 

8. Q 6:88; 17:3; 37:81; 66:10. 

9. Q 14:9-13. 

10. Q 14:9; 22:42; 25:37; 38:11; 40:5; 50:12. 

11. Q 4:163; 6:90; 22:42; 25:41; 33:7; 42:13. On the ambiguous identity of the quranic 
prophet, which I have already alluded to and to which I shall return below, see 
Wansbrough 2004:53-84. Albeit I will make some critical remarks on it, Wansbrough’s 
distinction between the multiple “prophetical logia” collected in the Qur’an’s and the 
“Muhammadan evangelium” set out in the Sira literature should be borne in mind in what 
follows. 

12. Q 3; 4; 6; 9; 14; 17; 19; 21; 22; 25; 29; 33; 37; 38; 40; 42; 50; 51; 53; 57; 66. 

13. Q7:59-64 (Surat al-A‘raf) = quranic Noah narrative no. I; 10:71-4 (SuratYunus) = quranic 
Noah narrative no. II; 11:25-49 (SuratHud) = quranic Noah narrative no. Ill; 23:23-30 
(Surat al-Mu’minun) = quranic Noah narrative no. IV; 26:105-22 (Suratas-Su‘ara) = 
quranic Noah narrative no. V; 54:9-17 (Suratal-Qamar) = quranic Noah narrative no. VI; 
71:1-28 (Surat Nuh) = quranic Noah narrative no. VII. 

14. Q 71 = Surat Nuh (Noah). 

15. Cf. Wansbrough 2004: 21-5 on 7:85-93; 11:84-95; 26:176-90 (Su’ayb). For the biblical 
parallels and variants of such pattern, see Westermann 1991:169-98. 

16. ‘Ad and Jamud (Thamud) name two ancient Arab peoples - and their eponyms. 

17. This verse reads 6yi-Vl ^ US 'Jj in the so-called Uthmanic vulgata. See for discussion 

Chapter 6 below. 

18. A discussion of this alternative reading is offered in Chapter 6, as well. 

19. See once more Chapter 6. 

Notes to Chapter 4 

1. Notice the inverted position of quranic Noah narratives nos. II, III, V and VII in columns 
A and B, as well as the place of quranic Noah narratives nos. I and VI, III and VII in the 
latter. 

2. I.e. Mount Judi, Ar. and Syr. Qardu. 

3. According to Muslim exegetes these names represent five pre-lslamic Arabian idols; but 
see Pettipiece 2009. 

Notes to Chapter 5 

1. Cf. Dye 2015a, whose insightful remark (contra Cuypers 2012) that the Qur’an should be 
studied both as a composite and composed text I unreservedly share. 

2. Uri Rubin rightly notes that the sufferings of the previous prophets are recounted to 
comfort the quranic prophet in his own distress (2006: 245), though I am not quite sure 
that Rubin himself would have his own assessment stressed in this manner. Nor am I as 
sure as Rubin seems to be as to whether the quranic prophet should be identified with 
Muhammad; but see Chapter 7 below. 

3. Note the position of both narratives within the traditional chronology of the quranic suras 
(s. 54 [quranic Noah narrative no. VI], s. 7 [quranic Noah narrative I], s. 26 [quranic Noah 
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narrative no. V], s. 10 [quranic Noah narrative no. II], s. 11 [quranic Noah narrative no. Ill], 
s. 71 [quranic Noah narrative no. VII], s. 23 [quranic Noah narrative no. V] = all Meccan), 
as also inside Noldeke’s more detailed sequence (s. 54 [quranic Noah narrative no. VI], 
s. 71 [quranic Noah narrative no. VII], s. 26 [quranic Noah narrative no. V], s. 23 [quranic 
Noah narrative no. IV] = Meccan II; s. 10 [quranic Noah narrative no. II], s. 11 [quranic Noah 
narrative no. Ill], s. 7 [quranic Noah narrative no. I] = Meccan III). None of them seems to be 
justified in my view, as they largely rely upon the “data” endorsed by the Islamic tradition 
(so the traditional Islamic chronology and to a lesser extent Noldeke) and certain formal 
and stylistic premises (Noldeke) which ought to be at their best thoroughly re-examined. 
On the problems posed by such chronologies see further Reynolds 2011a. 

4. On Mecca, the traditional unified theory of the rise of Islam as coined by the Islamic 
tradition, and ‘Abd al-Malik’s propaganda see Sharon 1988. See also Van Reeth 2011b for 
a new reading of the opposition to Muhammad in Mecca which does not move entirely 
beyond the traditional account but subverts none the less some of its basic and more 
questionable premises. I am grateful to Guillaume Dye for drawing my attention to these 
investigations. See now too Micheau 2012: 75-102. 

5. Cf. Martin 2010: 255, who argues for a possible late date considering that Noah’s building 
of the ark and the God’s disembarkation orders may betaken to be late and optional 
embellishments. 

6. As also elsewhere in the Qur’an between the latter and e.g. Abraham (who “apparaft 
comme une retroprojection de Mahomet lui-meme” [Lory 2007a: 12]; I wonder whether 
the opposite would be more exact!) or Joseph (according to al-Tabari’s typological reading 
of Q 12:22). 

7. On the relationship between the Qur’an and the Sira literature see Berg 2006. On the 
sources of Jesus’ Noahic traits in the Qur’an and the canonical and apocryphal Gospels, 
see Chapter 2 above. 

8. (Isa 54:7-10: “7 For a passing moment I forsook you, / but with tender affection I shall 
bring you home again. / 8 In an upsurge of anger I hid my face from you for a moment; 

/ but now have I pitied you with never-failing love, / says the Lord, your Redeemer. / 

9 For this to me is like the days of Noah; / as I swore that the waters of Noah’s flood should 
never again pour over the earth, / so now I swear to you / never again be angry with you 
or rebuke you. /10 Though the mountains may move and the hills shake, / my love will be 
immovable and never fail, / and my covenant promising peace will not be shaken, / says 
the Lord in his pity for you” (reb). 4QTanh 9-13: “9 [A] short [moment] I deserted you, but 
with great compassion I will take you back. In a fit of anger [I] h[id my face] 10 [fr]om you 
[for a moment,] but with everlasting tenderness I took pity of you, says your redeemer. 

As in (the) days of Noah will this be for me; as 11 [I swore that the waters of] Noah [would 
not] flo[od] the earth, so I sworn not to become angry with you ag[a]in or threaten you. 

12 Should [even the mountains move or the hills wobble, my compassion will not move 
from you [...] 13 [... desjperate (?) until the words of comfort and great glory” (Garcfa 
Martfnez and Tigchelaar 1997: 357-61). 

9. lEn 93:4: “After me there will arise a second week, / in which deceit and violence will 
spring up, / and in it will be the first end, / and in it a man will be saved ...” (Nickelsburg 
and VanderKam 2004:140; my emphasis). 

10. Matt 24:37-9: “37 As it was in the days of Noah, so will it be when the Son of Man comes. 
38 In the days before the flood they ate and drank and married, until the day that Noah 
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went into the ark, 39 and they knew nothing until the flood came and swept them all away. 
That is how it will be when the Son of Man comes” (reb). 

11. Luke 17:26: “As it was in the days of Noah, so will it be in the days of the Son of Man” (reb) 

12. 2Peter 3:5-7,10-12: “5 In maintaining this they forget that there were heavens and earth 
long ago, created by God’s word out of water and with water; 6 and that the first world 
was destroyed by water, the water of the flood. 7 By God’s word the present heavens and 
earth are being reserved for burning; they are being kept until the day of judgement when 
the godless will be destroyed”; “But the day of the Lord will come like a thief. On that day 
the heavens will disappear with a great rushing sound, the elements will be dissolved 

in flames, and the earth with all that it is in it will be brought to judgement. 11 Since the 
whole universe is to dissolve in this way, think what sort of people you ought to be, what 
devout and dedicated lives you should live! 12 Look forward to the coming day of God, and 
work to hasten it on; that day will set the heavens ablaze until they fall apart, and will melt 
the elements in flames” (reb). 


Notes to Chapter 6 

1. See e.g. Pirqe de-Rabbi ’ElVezer 23, where it is affirmed that Satan helped Noah to plant 
the vineyard. Controversial attitudes towards Noah are found as early as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls (on which see Peters 2008) and continued well into the early centuries ce, as I 
shall comment below. On Noah’s drunkenness, see Cohen 1974. On the rabbinic view that 
Christian beliefs were deeply rooted in the Enochic tradition, see Heschel 2006: 349; the 
key-text here is Genesis Rabbah 25:1, whose author’s dismissal of the Enochic views about 
Enoch seem to be tacitly directed against the Christians (a similar point was made by 
Daniel Boyarin in discussion with Rachel Elior at the 4th Enoch Seminar held in Naples in 
June 2009). 

2. See Segovia 2011 and Chapter 2 above, as well as the historical survey provided in Segovia 
2013, chs. 1-2. On Sethian Gnosticism see Turner 1986. 

3. Bedjan 1905-10: 2.23-4.1 am grateful to Gabriel Said Reynolds for pointing out this latter 
reference to me. 

4. I should like to thankTommaso Tesei for drawing my attention to Ephraem’s Commentary 
on Genesis. 

5. Ephraem writes: “Although Noah was an example to [his contemporaries] by his 
righteousness and had, in his uprightness announced to them the flood during one 
hundred years, they still did not repent. So Noah said to them: ‘Some of all flesh will come 
to be saved with me in the ark.’ But they mocked him [saying], ‘How will all the beasts 
and birds that are scattered throughout every corner of the earth come from all those 
regions?”’ (McVey 1994:138-9). In turn, Narsai’s Homily on the Flood 235-50 reads (it is 
Noah who speaks in vv. 235-40): “... ‘Repent from iniquity, / for lo, in our fashioning is 
being proclaimed / repentance, if you wish.’ / As a herald was the voice / of the production 
of the ark crying out, / ‘Arise, shake off the burden of your debts / o sleepers who are 
sunk in sin.’ / Superfluous to them were / the voices of the fashioning of the ark / for the 
burden of evil had stopped up / hearing with admits understanding. / Noah alone had 
heard / and was waiting for the end / while the impudent mocked him / for his fashioning 
was not given credence (Frishman 1992: 30-1). 
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6. As to the Struggle of Adam and Eve with Satan 3.2,4, the two passages in question read: 
“But when Noah went about among them and told them [about what was to come] they 
laughed at him ... and said: ‘That twaddling old man! Whence will ever the waters come, 
above the tops of high mountains? We never saw water rise above mountains, and this 
old man says, a flood is coming!’”; “But Noah preached repeatedly to the children of Cain, 
saying, ‘The flood will come and destroy you, if we do not repent.’ But they would not 
hearken to him; they only laughed at him” (Malan 1882:144-6). 

7. On Syrian Christianity as a background to the rise of Islam and the composition of the 
Qur’an, see Andrae 1926; Mingana 1927; Bowman 1964-65; Luxenberg 2007; Gilliot 2008; 
Griffith 2008; Ohligand Puin 2010; Witztum 2011a, 2011b; El-Badawi 2014. Cf. Rippin 
2008. On Syriac as the possible language behind the quranic Noah pericope in Q37, see 
Luxenberg 2007:157-60 and my own review of Luxenberg’s reading in the Excursus below. 

8. On which see the excellent review by Daniel King (2009). 

9. Cf. Stewart 2010: 244, who rightly observes that Luxenberg’s argument is not entirely 
new regarding his collateral analysis of the verb taraka in v. 78, which he himself 
subscribes, but does not further comment on Luxenberg’s provocative proposal 
concerningv. 79; and especially King’s brief but eloquent note (2009: 54). 

10. Stewart e.g. writes: “[T]he use of the verb taraka “to leave” with ‘ala “on” is odd.... 
Where is the direct object?” (2010: 244). 

11. Interestingly enough, on the other hand, in a lecture recently delivered at the Van Leer 
Jerusalem Institute (“Qur’anic Aspects of Jewish Messianism: The Case of 017:103-104 
and Q7:159,” July 13, 2014), Uri Rubin has suggested that al-ahira in Q 17:103-4 should be 
read as an allusion to “the end of days.” If so, Luxenberg’s argument would thereby find 
some additional support. 

12. In Arabic the dual number is formed by adding the suffix Cn-ayn to the noun when the 
latter is found in a prepositional phrase. 

13. As I have already commented (see Chapterl above), I share de Premare’s doubts (2002: 
296-7; 2010) as to whether the quranic canon may be actually traced back to the time 
of ‘Utman, and moreover agree with him that such view oversimplifies the data at our 
disposal and their often contradictory reports. 

14. On these figures, their interpretation in Islamic scripture, culture and religion, and 
Moses’s mysterious page in Q 18:60-82, see e.gMassignon 1963; Erder 1990; Aubaile- 
Sallenave 2002; Tesei 2013:135-47. 

15. Building inter alia on the work of James Bellamy (1993,1996, 2001), Behnam Sadeghi 
(2013: 30) distinguishes four types of scribal error that might eventually contribute to 
explain the apparent differences occasionally existing between the current canonical 
text of the Qur’an and its hypothetical original wording: “(1) changes due to assimilation 
of parallels, (2) changes due to assimilation of nearby terms, (3) failings of short-term 
memory that are not due to the last two mechanisms, and (4) ‘errors of the hand.’” 

Keeping this view in mind, the scribal “error” on Noah’s blessing in Q37 would seem 

to simultaneously fall under types 1, 2 and 3, and would therefore point to a series of 
concomitant errors rather than to a single type. However, Sadeghi does not seem to be 
fully aware of their eventual interconnectedness. But the major problem with his proposal 
is that it leaves all possible ideological distortions of the original text, whether intended or 
not - for ideology often proves to be an unconscious phenomenon-, entirely out of focus. 
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Notes to Chapter 7 

1. On the biblical model(s) of Ibn Ishaq’s “Arabian prophet” see however Newby 1989. 

2. See Chapter 2 above. 

3. Hereinafter I follow Guillaume’s translation. 

4. On Muhammad as the Paraclete, see Van Reeth 2012. 

5. But see now Kropp 2011! 

6. On the Marwanid foundations of the Islamic religion, state and community, see Robinson: 
2005; Segovia 2016. See also Segovia 2015a and 2015c, where I contend that Jesus’ 
messiahship became decreasingly relevant to Muhammad’s heirs from the 710s onwards, 
whereas prior to that date it seems to have been acknowledged by Muhammad’s followers. 

7. On the STra literature see Kister 1983; Rubin 1998; Motzki 2000; Milby 2008; and Kudelin 
2010. On Ibn Bukayr’s recension, de Premare 2002: 357,363. 

8. I basically follow hereinafter Collins’s very useful overview, although he fails to mention 
the fifth subtype on the list below, which in my view is likewise relevant for the study of 
both Second Temple eschatology and early Christology. 


Notes to the Afterword 

1. See however the comments on Q 11.49 in Chapter 5 above. 

2. For it is on the one hand relatively easy to see in what it might have diverged from other 
communities belonging to that very same religious milieu, but on the other hand difficult 
to workout the range of that apparent divergence. See however Segovia 2015a, 2015c, 
and 2016, where I offer a new classification and a tentative chronology of the Christian, 
pro-Christian and anti-Christian formulas contained in the Qur’an, and the hypothesis that 
the Sassanian subduing of the Christian kingdom of Himyar in 565 and the power thereby 
regained by its opponents, the pagans and the Jews of South- and Western Arabia, on the 
one hand, as well as the subsequent Sassanian invasion of the Near East in 612, on the 
other hand, encouraged an Christian restoration programme in the Higaz that was led inter 
alios by Muhammad. 

3. See also the traditions studied in Szilagyi 2009 that contend that Muhammad, like Jesus, 
ascended to heaven after his death. 

4. See for these supplementary references Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012:169-71. On 
the Son of Man as a name for Israel’s Messiah modelled after the Davidic King/Messiah, 
the Servant of the Lord in the Deutero-lsaianic corpus and the heavenly “one like a son 
of man” in Daniel 7:13-14, see Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012:44-5. On his plausible 
divine status, Boyarin 2012. On the many adaptations of such figure in Jewish and 
Christian literature, the New Testament included, see Nickelsburg and VanderKam 2012: 
69-76. 

5. Although al-HarkusT curiously links the view that it is with Muhammad that all things 
began and will come to an end to the notion that he is the seal of all prophets (Rubin 1975: 
106). Cf. however Ibn Saba”s treatment of Muhammad’s “second coming” as the “seal of 
prophets” in Rubin 2014: 94. 
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